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MAN OF MANY 
MUSICAL PARTS 


He calls his life a ^‘^Race against time 

piANfisT, arranger, composer, conductor, musical director— 
those are among the many roles of Steve Race, who also 
manages to find time to compere several television and radio 
shows. 

“At certain times it is almost impossible to avoid seeing or 
hearing me,” he says with that disarming smile so well known 
to viewers. At the moment he is on three regular radio shows 
and three T V shows; and this sort of thing has been going 


on for some ten years. 

There is a saying in TV and 
radio circles when some diftrcult 
or urgent job in music has to be 
tackled: “Send for Steve,” 
Someone to play a number at 
the piano and talk to the younger 
viewers about their painting and 
drawing competitions? Ask Steve. 
So you will sec him in an Asso- 
ciated-RedifTusion series called 
Music In View. 

An orchestra for a swift musical 
show in the late afternoon, with 
singers and dancers? Let’s have 
Steve and an orchestra. The pro¬ 
gramme is Rush Hour. 

A late night show requiring a 
modern pianist and small jazz 
group to play and accompany 
singers and provide background 
music for interview spots? Well, 
obviously Steve, for Late Extra, 
And on BBC radio, who better 
to talk and play the piano in a 
scries called Just Jazz than the 
young man who has done so much 
to make people take jazz seriously? 
And so it goes on. 

From all this you will gather 
that Steve must be a highly-skilled 
musician. In 1937, as a boy of 
16, he came from Lincoln to 
study at the Royal Academy of 



Music. Two years later he was in 
the R.A.F., but, oddly enough, 
found this his opportunity to play 
the piano and take part in all 
manner of music. Demobilised, 
he determined to make jazz and 
popular music his life. One of the 
first jobs he was offered—very 
much behind the scenes—was that 


of accompanist for all BBC light 
entertainment auditions. 

“They were exciting days, 
though that kind of work can get 
wearisome and sometimes sadden¬ 
ing,” Steve says. ‘T can remem¬ 
ber a young R.A.F. corporal on a 
48-hour pass coming to do an 
audition and a show. His name 
was Bob Monkhouse. I remember 
young unknown comedians who 
gave names like M. Bentine, M. 
Bygraves. They all seem to have 
got on since I first played for 
them,” says Steve, who has a nice, 
ironical style of telling his story, 

HIVE OF WORK AND SOUND 

Those auditions led Steve him¬ 
self into T V, in particular to 
BBC Whirligig, and very soon 
into about the busiest life of any 
musician today. 

“The way I live is a question 
of a Race against time,” he says, 
with a smile. He lives in North- 
West London, not far from the 
Wembley TV studios. His house 
looks restful, but is actually a hive 
of work and sound. It contains 
a grand piano, a tiny organ, a 
record-player, radio and TV sets, 
tape-recorders, and stacks of discs. 
Steve plays the piano, listens to 
records, makes tape recordings, 
works at composing and arranging. 
And musicians arc always drop¬ 
ping in to rehearse; arrangers and 
jnusic copyists are in and out 
collecting and delivering work for 
Steve. . 

ANIMATOR AND ANIMALS 

His wife Clare can escape, she 
says, because she is a cartoon 
animator, working at the Wembley 
studios on the Small Time pro¬ 
gramme every week. But she is 
quite accustomed to having to 
cook a dozen omelettes for Steve 
and, say, his quartet at short 
notice. 

The Race home is full of 
animals as well as -music. There 
are two Afghan hounds, a poodle, 
and a chihuahua. There are also 
a terrapin, and several cages of 
birds. 

Steve has earned himself a host 
of young friends as a sort of 
' Hncle-in-Gcneral on his T V pro¬ 
gramme Music In View. It brings 
him a great deal of mail, to 
which he is most particular in 
rcpjying. 

Part of Steve’s job is to tell the 



Prince Philip in Garter Robes 

This ncAv painting of Prince Philip hy Edward L. Ilalliday shows 
him wearing the magnificent cloak of the Order of the Garter. 
Nowon view at the Royal Institute Galleries in Piccadilly, London, 
it is to he sent to the Royal Air Force Tcclinical College, Henlow, 
Bedfordshire. 


young viewers about the various 
painting and drawing competitions. 

“Entries vary between 400 and 
6000,” he says. “Wc get all those 
thousands when wc, set a drawing 
competition about anything to do 
with animals or pets. I would 
very much like to do musical com¬ 
petitions, but they arc very difii- 
cult to handle. But 1 can tell you 
that when it comes to children’s 
requests, about the most requested 
tunc is Grcenslccves. But we also 
find that almost any number in 
the Top Ten will be asked for.” 

VITAL FOR SUCCESS 

Steve likes to encourage young 
music-makers. “1 tell them the 
virtues of regular practice, of 
learning to sight-read, of proper 
breathing if they are singers,” he 
says. “And then I read in the 
papers of some overnight disc star 
who docs none of those things! 
But I still believe they arc vital 
for any real success.” 


When he is not working, Steve 
likes to take his various dogs out 
for walks. His hobby is collect¬ 
ing antique china, but he is also 
fond of cinephotography. 

His daughter Nicola, now 12, is 
at boarding school this term. He 
says she is fairly musical, but not 
excessively so. He will encourage 
her to follow him only if she shows 
real talent and determination. 

Steve thinks that he holds one 
little record of his own: he feels 
that he must be the only com¬ 
pere to announce a radio jazz 
programme lying flat on his 
stomach. That came about when 
the microphone he was using went 
dead just as he was going on the 
air. 

Steve dived for the nearest 
mike he could see. It was under¬ 
neath the piano, so he opened the 
show lying at full Icnjgth. Which 
goes to show, he says, that radio 
has one advantage over TV. 


Old Plum 
Pudding 

Christmas pudding is to be 
served a little earlier than usual 
this year at Leatherhead. To be 
more exact, on Thursday this week 
a 135-year-old tin thought to con¬ 
tain Christmas pudding will be 
opened and sampled by scientists 
at the Laboratories of the British 
Food Manufacturing Industries 
Association. 

Believed to be the world’s oldest 
tin of food, it was made in 1823 
by the Bermondsey firm of Don¬ 
kin, Hall, and Gamble, the 
pioneers of canned food, which 
dates back To 1812. Sold to the 
Admiralty, the canister formed 
part of Captain Parry’s stores 
when he sailed in the Fury in 
1824 to find the North-West 
Passage. 

BACK FROM THE ARCTIC 

The Fury was crushed in the 
ice, and most of her supplies were 
transferred to another ship. But 
a few items were abandoned in tlic 
Arctic snow ashore, and were 
found four years later by Sir John 
Ross when he, too, was in quest 
of the North-West Passage. 

Sir John Ross brought this par¬ 
ticular tin home in 1833. Now,' 
125 years later, it has been given 
to the cause of food research by 
one of his descendants. Miss Jean 
McNeel-Caird, a teacher at the 
St. Denis School for Girls, Edin¬ 
burgh, 

The contents of the canister will 
first be examined by a bacterio¬ 
logist to make sure that they can 
safely be eaten. Should they prove 
to be some other kind of food, 
there will still be some ancient 
Christmas pudding for the scient¬ 
ists to sample. For other old tins 
of food arc to be opened at the 
same time, and one of them, 
decorated with a holly leaf, con¬ 
tains a plum pudding issued to a 
Boer War volunteer in 1900. 


Most refreshing 



A scvcn-incli busli baby from 
East Africa has recently arrived 
at the London Zoo. It just fits 
nicely into a tea cup. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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STM. 

OF BLACB 


By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 


T 


wiCE in the present Parliament the Gentleman Usher of tlie 
Black Rod has had to admonish distinguished “ strangers ” 
—both ladies—who interrupted the proceedings of the House 
of Lords. 

One of the duties of Black Rod. to give him the short title 
by which he is known and greeted on official as well as 
unofficial occasions, is to keep order among visitors to the 
Lords. 

He occupies a scat below the Bar of the House—tliat is, 
just outside the area defined as the “floor ” of the House. In 
many respects his work and powers are similar to those of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms in the House of Commons. 


T/ie Children's Newspaper, December 13, 1958 

News from Everywhere 


But Black Rod is generally 
described as “the ^messenger of 
the Lords,” and this makes him 
more of a link between the two 
Houses than is the Serjeant. 

Black* Rod, in his black Court 
dress and silver-buckled shoes, is 
seen in his role as messenger when 
'the Sovereign opens Parliament, at 
the prorogation which closes a 
parliamentary session, when the 
Royal Assent is given to bills, and 
on certain other ceremonial days. 

If the Sovereign is present in the 
Lords he is sent to command the 
attendance of the Commons. If 
the Sovereign is not present he is 
sent to desire the presence of the 
Speaker and M.P.'s at the Bar of 
the Lords. (A “commission” of 
peers represents the Sovereign on 
most occasions nowadays, except 
the State opening.) 

Whatever the form of the word¬ 
ing, his visit brings into being one 
of the most vivid pieces of parlia¬ 
mentary “theatre.” The Lords 
chamber is at the end of a long, 
straight corridor (passing through 
the famous Central Lobby), and 
the Commons is at the other end. 

LONG VIEW 

When the doors of both cham¬ 
bers arc opened the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, sitting on the Woolsack in 
the Lords, faces the Speaker in his 
Chair in the Commons. Both can, 
in fact, see each other, as the 
vista, though long, is unobscured. 

On any occasion which requires 
Black Rod to visit the Commons 
as messenger the doors of the 
I.ords chamber are opened to 
allow him to pass into the 
corridor. 

The corridor is kept clear for 
Black Rod, whose title is called 
from one attendant or policeman 
to another. So by the time he 
reaches the Commons area the 


otTicials are well aware that Black 
Rod is on the way! 

But instead of opening the 
Commons door for him, the door¬ 
keepers slam it almost in his face. 
He then knocks on the door with 
his black ebony wand (the “rod” 
from which he takes his title), 
which has a golden lion at one 
end. 

There is a grille in the door. 
The Serjeant-at-Arms opens this 
and asks: “Who is there?” On 
replying “Black Rod,” the Gentle¬ 
man Usher is then admitted. With 
great ceremony and politeness, 
with frequent bows to the Speaker 
and to each side of the chamber— 
“this honourable House”—Black 
Rod delivers his message either 
desiring or commanding the Com¬ 
mons to proceed to the Lords. 

NO REGULAR COMMISSION 

The Serjeant, shouldering the 
Mace, leads the procession to the 
Lords and back again. Unlike 
Black Rod, he has no regular com¬ 
mission to visit the “other place” 
except as an otlicial accompanying 
the Speaker and the Commons. 

It is not true to say this practice 
of shutting the door in Black 
Rod’s face dates from the attempt 
of Charles I to arrest the Five 
Members in 1642. The king, in 
fact, sent a. serjeant-at-arms and 
not Black Rod to carry out the 
arrest. 

But there is a record of May 10, 
1641, that exception was taken to 
Black Rod coming to the House 
without his rod (i.c., without his 
symbol of authority) and “ coming 
in before he was called in.” 

Black Rod is a highly important 
ofilcial, an otTicer of. the Royal 
Household placed by the Sovereign 
at the service of the House of 
, Lords. He is also an otTicer of 
the Order' of the Garter. 


Parade of the 
model soldiers 

A wonderful exhibition of 
model soldiers, opened by Field- 
Marshal Sir Gerald Tcnipler, is to 
be seen from Friday, December 
12, at the House of Bewlay, 138 
Park Lane, London, W.L It is 
open until January 12. 

Lovers of model soldiers will be 
able to sec cavalry and infantry 
in the authentic equipment of the 
great battles of the Middle Ages, 
Marlborough’s victorious cam¬ 
paigns, and those of Waterloo and 
the Crimea. Military bands, both 
moutUed and on foot, will be dis¬ 
played marching and counter¬ 
marching outside St. James’s 
Palace and the Tower of London, 
for the exhibits include special 
settings which are themselves 
real triumphs of the model-maker’s 
art. 

The Royal Navy and the R.A.F. 
will also be represented in this 
vivid and fascinating show. 

Admission is 2s. (children half- 
price), and the proceeds will go 
to help the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign, 



As a mark of gratitude for 
Oslo’s yearly gift of the now 
famous Christmas tree, which 
stands so strikingly illuminated in 
Trafalgar Square, the Westminster 
City Council is to send a hundred 
English rose bushes to the Nor¬ 
wegian capital. They will be 
planted in the heart of Oslo, just 
below the Royal Palace. The 
Westminster Council has otTcred 
to replace each year any of the 
bushes which do not survive the 
northern winter. 

This year’s liglit-up ccicmony of 
the Trafalgar Square tree is to 
lake place on December 17. 


Out and About 

JFfocks of fieldfares seem to be 
everywhere in the country¬ 
side at the approach, of winter. 
When alarmed they call out like 
the blackbird, whose harsh “chak- 
chak” always sounds an alert to 
other occupants of a small wood. 
The individual call is not so loud, 
but when a flock of fieldfare cries 
out all together it serves the same 
purpose in open country for many 
other birds. 

That must have been why, as 
we approached the hedge on the 
edge of the field, not only the 
fieldfares were unnecessarily 
alarmed. They happened to be 
in the hedge, and flew off across 
the field on the far side. Hearing 
their cry, several other birds fol¬ 
lowed. 

But an interesting thing hap¬ 
pened then. A flock of finches 
which were apparently in the 
field,.and several hedge sparrows 
calling “peep,” hurriedly entered 
the hedge^ and disappeared, quite 
ignoring us. They simply acted 
on the alarm to seek their notion 
of safety by hiding, while those 
that had left the hedge had a dif¬ 
ferent instinct, to get into the 
open. 

C, D. D. 


A house in which .Napoleon 
lived for a month during his exile 
in St. Helena is to be given to 
France next year by its present 
owner, Dame Mabel Brookes of 
Melbourne. Her great-grandfather 
owned the property in Napoleon’s 
time. 

'The Cornwell Badge—the 
“Scouts’ V.C”—has been awarded 
to 13-year-old Christopher O’Leary 
of Lambeth, London, for his cour¬ 
age under great suffering. He 
spent eleven months in hospital 
after being badly burned. 

GREAT DAY FOR CATS 

The National Cat Chib is hold¬ 
ing its Championship .Show at 
Olympia, London, on December 
16—from 10.30 a.m, to 8 p.m. 

Voluntary route marches at 
weekends arc to be carried out by 
boys of Crome Secondary Modern 
School, Norwich, in preparation 
for a geological survey project. 

Twenty British sheepdogs, 
bought by a Soviet trade organisa¬ 
tion, recently left by air for 
Russia. 

A 50-year-old Turkish rug con¬ 
taining 29 million threads was 
offered for sale in a New York 
shop recently. Jhicc: £89,000. 

REES STOPMED PLAY 

Two cricket teams and 300 
spectators ret'reatcd hurriedly when 
a swarm of bees invaded a ground 
in Johannesburg recently. 


A Russian submarine has been 
equipped with television for the 
study of ocean life at great depths. 

RESCUES 

Weather ships in the North 
Atlantic last year steamed more 
than 15,000 miles on rescue 
missions, and saved 34 people 
from crashed aircraft and wrecked 
ships. Lifeboats were launched 
more than 300 times last summer 
round the coasts of Britain. 

At Stockholm this Wednesday 
King Gustaf VI of Sweden will 
present the 1958 Nobel Prizes for 
chemistry, medicine, physics, and 
literature. The chemistry prize has 
been awarded to a British scientist, 
Dr. Frederick Sanger of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Combined television and wire¬ 
less licences in Britain numbered 
over 8,570,000 last October. T'hc 
number of licences for wireless 
only was 6,159,192. 


THEY SAY ... 

^^FXvSiiMEN Speak better English 
than anyone else in the world. 
Lord Brabazon of Tara 

J WAS practically unconscious 
when 1 got up, and I think I 
must have been practically uncon¬ 
scious during my speech, because 
I read it yesterday and could not 
understand a word of it. 

Lord Boothby, referring to his 
maiden speech in Parliament 
35 years ago 



Hiis ■femous old 



Yes, we will send you this 
genuine unsorted ‘dealers’ 
mixture ’ of our 200 stamps from 
all over the world—catalogued at over 20/-. There may be some real 
‘finds’ in yours I—PLUS the famous British Id. Red. These are all 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just ask to see our famous Approvals—no need 
to buy any. Just send 3d. towards postage, but send TO-DAY I 

please tell your parents. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (?.r4), Eastrington, Goolc, Yorks. 



No ELIZABETHAN or. TRIANCU 
LAR COLLECTION Is complete without 
these two attractive stamps depicting 
H.M. The QUEEN and PRINCESS 
MARGARET as CHILDREN. 

We will send these two beautiful MINT 
stamps to YOU, absolutely FREE, All you 
need to do is ask to sec our Superior 
Discount Approvals, enclosing 3d. stamp 
for postage. WRITE TO-DAY. RIGHT 
AWAY, and improve YOUR collection. 
Please tell your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (46) 

Old Cedars Cottage,' 

__WESTW00D HILL, SYDENHAM, S.E.26._ 


CDCC royal historical 

rilCt COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
CORONATION STAMPS OP 
QUEEN ELIZABETH H 

These beautiful stamps of Australia aiui 
Nigeria, together witli a Silver Wefliling, 
Silver Jubilee of King Ocorgo V and a Iloyal 
Visit stamp are ofl'ereil Free to applicants 
iov my bargain Approvals and euclosing 3tl. 
stamp for j)ostage. 

Please tell Hour parents before repluhW. 

S.W.SALMON(C34),ll9BeechcroftRd.,lpswlcli 
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• The Childrcn*s Newsfjatier, December 13, 1953 



Skales for CN readers 

Congratulations to the follow¬ 
ing five winners of CN Competi¬ 
tion No. 12, who each receive ice 
skates or roller skates as chosen: 
Gillian Bryant, Feltham; Susan 
Grieves, Welwyn Garden City; 
John Gardner, Rickman.sworth; 
Edwin Mundy, Wirral; Rosemary 
Thomas, Welwyn Garden City. 

A Postal Order for 5s. has been 
awarded to each of these runners- 
up: Beth Campbell, St. Monance; 
Pamela Dresser, London, N.W.9; 
D. Gardner, Gloucester; Ruth 
Grant, Aberdeen; William Livers- 
age, Timpericy; Peter Maranian, 
Eastcote; Rosemary Quinn, Bcrk- 
hamsted; Diana Richardson, 
Sutton; Lindsay Smith, Edgbaston; 
and Janet Wyatt, Bristol. 

Solution: 1. FRANCE. 2. NOR¬ 
WAY. 3. CANADA. 4. GREECE. 
5. NEW GUINEA. 6. ICELAND. 
7. BRAZIL. 8. JAPAN. 


Making it snappy 

A young tawny owl found help¬ 
less by the roadside, has completed 
a course of flying lessons from 
its rescuer—Inspector M. Good- 
enough of the R.S,P.C.A. at Por- 
chester, Hants. 

With the bird on his shoulder, 
Mr. Gopdenough asked his wife 
to snap a pair of pliers together, 
producing a sound like the snap¬ 
ping of the mother bird’s beak. 
When it heard the sounds the owl 
tried to fly towards them, and in 
a few lessons was ready to be 
given its freedom. 


Big windows need a 
big clean 

It takes two cleaners and a 
travelling cradle to clean one of 
the big windows at Gatwick 
Airport. Our picture was taken 
in the restaurant of the Terminal 
Building. 

The loveliest of 
all stories 

As C N readers well know, 
Malcolm Saville is a fine story¬ 
teller, a writer of first-class 
juvenile fiction. But in his latest 
book—King of Kings (Nelson 2Is.) 
“he gives us a true story, the 
loveliest story in the world. 

He set himself the task of com¬ 
bining the GospclS“the Good 
News of Jesus—in one continuous 
narrative. The result is a moving 
book, a fresh and heart-lifting 
account of that short life which 
changed the world. He quotes 
frequently from the Authorised 
Version and gives many references 
to it, with exhortations to read for 
ourselves. 

This book also contains helpful 
explanations of history and cus¬ 
toms, as well as useful maps, and 
a number of fine photographs of 
the Holy Land. 

Most books for young people 
arc designed for the time of youth. 
This book has an abiding quality 
that will make it treasured for a 
lifetime. 



Rare Snow Leopard in London’s Zoo 

In exchange for two elephants the Russians have sent three 
fine snow leopards to Britain, two for Whipsnade and the 
other, seen above, for Regent’s Park. This beautifully 
marked animal is sometimes called the Ounce. 


Home is where you make it 


HAPPY GnEOTfflGS 

When you are buying Christmas 
cards, please remember that you 
can help many a good cause at the 
same time. Several attractive 
cards, for instance, are issued by 
the Save the Children Fund, at 9 
Motcomb Street, London, S.W.l. 

Fqually praiseworthy are the 
handsome cards produced by the 
Grenfell Association to help its 
splendid work. The Association’s 
address is 66 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.L 

You can also make your Christ¬ 
mas parcels more attractive by 
using brightly-coloured seals. For 
4s.' you can obtain a sheet of 100 
seals from the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Prevention of Tuber¬ 
culosis, Tavistock House North, 
London, W.C.l. ' 


We all know that birds in 
Britain often nest in the strangest 
places. Now some examples of 
queer nesting sites have come to 
hand from Australia, 

There were, for instance, the 
pigeons recently found home¬ 
making on the frame of a big drop 
hammer in a Sydney engineering 
works. 

Hundreds of times a day, this 
machine struck five-ton blows jar¬ 
ring the whole framework. Yet 
the birds raised several babies in 
a niche there. 

Stranger still was the discovery 
made by a railwayman in an 
Adelaide goods yards. He came 
upon a nest of Australian pipits 
close beside one of the railway 
tracks. 


Shunting engines and trucks, 
their wheels only a few inches 
away, rumbled past the nest night 
and day.. But, despite this, a 
healthy brood was reared before 
the nest was evacuated. 

Even more extraordinary was 
the behaviour of a pair of 
swallows which built a nest on the 
side of a Mupray River steamer 
when it was tied up at a wharf. 
When the steamer resumed its 
journey, the birds were alarmed at 
first. But they soon became used 
to their travelling home. 

They would fiy off to catch in¬ 
sects for their young, return to 
where they had left the steamer, 
then, finding it gone, they would 
chase it along the river until they 
overtook it. 


The CN National Stamp Competition 
to discover the 

JUNIOR STAMP CHAMPION 

OVER 50 PRIZES TO BE WON NO ENTRY FEE 

A Rn you a stamp-collector, and do you think you could become the C N’s Junior Stamp Champion of 
^ 1959 ? If so (and you did not enter this competition last week) here is a chance to do so. 

No matter whether you have a large collection or not—after all, many a collection is small but good— 
this is an opportunity to show what you really know about stamps. Boys or girls who are not yet 17 
may compete, and there are fifty other good prizes as well in this contest. All you have to do now is 
answer the STAMP QUIZ below. ' 

The senders of the fifty best entries will dll receive Prizes of Large Albums, Stamp-collectors’ Outfits, 
or £1 Set of Stamps . . . they can make their own choice. They will also be asked to join in the next 
round of the competition and send up their stamp collections (at our expense), A committee of 
experts will then decide which one of them is to be proclaimed CN Junior Stamp Champion at the great 
Stamp Exhibition in March next. The champion will be invited to London for the occasion, together 
with a parent or other relative, and will also receive a Personal Presentation worth £5. AH expenses 
will be paid by the organisers of the Stamp Exhibition. 


To Send ill Your Quiz Entry: How Much Do You Know About Stamps? 


1 Write your answers to the 12 
questions in a neat, numbered list on 
a single sheet of paper. Write IN 
INK. (You may use books for 
guidance, but you must find the 
answers for yourself. Jf you cannot 
answer all the questions send in just 
the same ; perhaps no entrant will 
answer all of them correctly !) 

2 Fill in the coupon below, also in ink, 
ask your parent, guardian, or teacher to 
sign it, then alTix it to your Quiz paper. 

3 Post in a 3d. stamped envelope to: 

C N Stamp Competition, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to reach us by Friday, December 19, 
1958, the Closing Date for Quiz 
entries. No collections or stamps arc 
to be sent to us at present ! 

Rules Only one set of answers to the Quiz 
may be sent in by each entrant, the 
C N entry coupon being completed and 
affixed to it. 

The 50 Prizes, each value £1, will be 
awarded to the fifty entrants sending the 
best and most accurate answers to the Quiz. 
The final winner of the competition—and 
of the title of C N Stamp Champion of 1959 
—will be the boy or girl among those fifty 
who gives the best answers to a supple¬ 
mentary questionnaire and whose stamp 
collection (to be sent later on invitation) is 
adjudged the best. This choice will be made 
by the Adjudication Committee who will 
also take the sender’s personal achievement 
in his or her collection into account. 

No Quiz' entries received after Friday, 
December 19, will be considered, nor 
collections arriving after the date (to be 
given ^ later) for their submission. 
CIIILDREN’S NEWSPAPER will defray 
the cost of postage on the fifty collections 
invited ; all such collections will be 
returned, but no responsibility will be taken 
for delay, loss, or damage in transit or 
otherwise. No correspondence ! 

The decision of the Judges, and of the 
Editor in all other matters aficcting the 
compctitioiv will be final. 

This competition is open to all boys and 
girls aged under 17 (at time of entry) and 
living in Great Britain, Ireland, or the 
Channel Islands —except employees (or 
their families) of the proprietors of 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER and asso¬ 
ciated companies, or any person connected 
with the stamp trade. 

The Result will be announced 
in CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 


Answer as many of these questions as you pan, 
and send in as explained at the side. 


J Britain was the first country in the 
world to issue stamps—which 
country was second and in what year ? 

2 Queen Victoria was the first 
monarch to appear on our 
stamps. Can you name all the 
British monarchs who have since 
appeared on them ? 

2 A country issued a stamp showing 
the first Sputnik dog—identify the 
stamp and the dog. 

A Which stamp bears a picture of 
Eton College ? 

g Which stamp was overprinted 
witli a football score ? Identify the 
stamp and say what it commemorates. 


g Can you name 
X \ I tlie two crosses 
c. !■ Malta 

stamp (here 

X m size) ? 




7 Which State 
or States issue 
stamps hearing this 
design ? 

Q The current 
British 2s. 6d. 
stamp shows N. 

Ireland’s Carrlck- 
fergus Castle, the 
5s, Wales’s Caern¬ 
arvon Castle, the 
Ips. Edinburgh Castle. Which stamp 
shows Buckingham Palace ? 

p Name the countries which have 
issued ice hockey stamps. 

10 On which stamp is there a 
scene from Shakespeare’s 

“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” ? 

11 Would you expect the “ Mau¬ 
ritius Post OlRces ” to be a 

good business proposition ? Please 
say (brielly) why or why not, 

12 What do you consider are the 
three cliicf points to remember 

in forming a stamp collection ? Give 
them in order of importance. 



National Stamp Competition—^'——^ 
{ FREE ENTRY COUPON 

1 

1 Your Full Names.. Age... 

I Your Address... 

1 


I CcrtiHcd that this entry Parent/ 

[ is the unaided work of Guardian/ 

1 the above-named. (Signed) .Teacher. 


Closing Date for Quiz Entries, December 19 
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r/ie Children’s Newspaper, December 13, 1958 

ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 

Palace which flew through the air SEEKMG THE MW TOP TOWM 


Jf you missed Hex Tucker's pro¬ 
duction of Aladdin, which was 
televised in BBC Children’s TV 
last Boxing Day, there is a chance 
to catch up with it. For on Sun¬ 
day the telcrccording is to be 
shown. 

This version of Aladdin, by the 
way, is not the pantomime one, 
but is based on the authentic story 
from the Arabian Nights Enter¬ 
tainment. It concentrates on the 
magic and mystery. 

Aladdin is played by David 
Cole, Mildred Mayne is the 
Princess Badroulboudoiir, whom 
Aladdin woos and temporarily 
loses at the Ricker of a lamp. The 
wicked magician. Abanazar is 
played by Hugh David. 

The cast includes a bodyguard 


of slaves, all over six feet tall, 
and 15 beautiful slave girls. 
Watch out for strange camera 


clTecls conjuring up the Slaves of 
the Lamp and the Ring, and the 
palace Hying through the air. 



Abanazar 


Princess Badroulboudoiir 


Aladdin 


BONES AND BAOCBOARDS Zoo keeper on 


Jt is a pity that BBC Tele¬ 
vision’s Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral? will start as late as 10.15 
this Wednesday, for the experts 
will be giving their views on items 
from the Pinto Collection of 
Wooden Bygones. 

When I last visited this delight¬ 
ful display of wooden relics at 
Northwood, Middlesex, Mrs: Pinto, 
wife of the founder, told me that 
children help to keep it going. 
“They come in school parties,” 
said Mrs. Pinto. “And nearly 
always some of them return the 
same weekend, bringing their 
parents on a ‘ conducted ’ tour.” 


Mr. Edward Pinto has gathered 
together about 5000 pieces, start¬ 
ing with tinder boxes and ladies’ 
wooden back-scratchers i of the 
18th century, 1 wonder whether 
the A.V.M. panel will be asked 
to guess two items that would cer¬ 
tainly puzzle a modern child. 

One is a set of Napier’s “ bones ” 
—calculating rods usually made of 
bone or ivory, but in this case of 
boxwood—which John Napier, 
inventor of logarithms, used in 
working out problems. The other 
is a deportment backboard for 
making early 19th-century scliool- 
children sit up straight. 



D 


ON’T forget that it is 
a golden rule of all 
Ovaltineys to drink ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
every day. ‘Ovaltine’ 
is made from the very best 
of Nature's foods and it 
contains important food ele- 
melits, including vitamins. 
Remind Mummy to serve this 
delicious and nourishing 
beverage with your meals and 
always drink it at bedtime 
every night. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF ^OVALTINEYS 

Members oftlie League of Ovaltineys 
l\ave great fun with the secret high- 
signs, signal.s and code. You can 
join the League and obtain your 
badge and the Oflicial Rule Hook 
(which also contains the words 
and music of the Ovaltincy songs), 
by sending a label from a tin of 
‘ Ovaltine ’ with your full name, 
address and age to ; THL CHICF 
OVALTlNliY (Dept, D), 42 Upper 
Crosvenor Street, London, W.I, 


very obedient? 

jl* How do we know 
that Q 

■ ■ 

Wtiau relation is 


What is the differenoe 
between 


and an — 


Turn t/iis upside down lo/ind Ihe correct answers, 
*un3o.us oi[i 

dn S|(nd joiro oi[t ‘paoj oip cin sjco) 

•joiRjnj clois V '€ 
•dn s}i SDR r osiiDnoR ‘z 

•pqioi 

OiR Xdir uorm spunos orriu /Coir asncooR 'J 


a grand scale 

Qni. of the luckiest of animal- 
lovers is Mervyn Cowie, who 
pays a visit to BBC Children’s 
Hour on Saturday, He spends his 
life in the company of wild 
cfcaturcs. Some are safer at a 
distance, but he loves them all. 
As Director of the Royal National 
Park Trust of Kenya, he looks 
after one of Nature’s Zoos cover¬ 
ing 21,000 square miles. 

A Funny One 

(^MiLDRi’N of all ages from four 
to 16 were among the winners 
in A, Funny One, a recent BBC 
Children's Hour competition to 
discover young people who can he 
funny in verse. You will agree, I 
think, with producer Trevor Hill’s 
verdict of Eery Funny in the case 
of scvcn-yeur-old Susan Harpe of 
Bishop Auckland. Here is Susan’s 
poem: 

“What shall we have for dinner 
today? 

Cabbage stalks and new-mown 
hay. 

What shall we have for dinner 
today? 

Pebble stones .and lumps of clay. 
What shall we have for dinner 
totlay—■ 

If that’s what we're having Tm 
going away.” * 


The World*s most popular Food Beverage 


HUNT for children’s choirs is 
being carried out by Barney 
Colehan in readiness for his new 
Top Town series starting at the 
end of January. 

It is two years since (his nation¬ 
wide contest was last held. Towns 
with plenty of amateur talent com- • 
pete against each other, two at a 
time, watched by independent 
judges. The present holders of 
the BBC Top Town Trophy are 
Leeds, with. Southend as runners- 
up. The trophy is a silver replica 
of a 'r V camera. 

Barney Co I chan reports that 84 

Sports Personalities 
oi the Year 

guoRT will be well in the picture 
this , Wednesday evening in 
BBC Television. At 8.15 we can 
see the BBC Sportsview Person¬ 
ality of the Year receive the 
trophy at Crosvenor House, Lon¬ 
don. Also in the programme will 
be the presentation of awards to 
the Daily Express Sportsman and 
Sportswoman of the Year. 

Films of this year’s rccord- 
' breakers will be shown. Among 
those stars seen in action will be 
the Australian milcr, Herb Elliott; 
swimmers Judy Grinham, Jan 
Black, and the Australian wonders 
Jon and lisa Konrads. Speed on 
wheels will be represented by 
champion racing-driver Mike Haw¬ 
thorn, Donald Canipbell, and 
motor-cyclist John Surtees. We 
shall also sec the film of the 
Brazilian team which won the 
World Soccer Cup, and our own 
Wightman Cup tennis team. 


towns applied after the close of 
the previous scries. He has 
already seen many promising 
amateur artistes, but is always 
, ready to hear new ones. Singers, 
either as soloists or duettists or in 
small groups, arc welcome, and 
especially children's choirs. He 
also wants dancers in any number 
up to a troupe of 12. Among 
speciality acts he wants fire-eaters, 
roller-skaters, and jugglers. 

Judging this time will be by five 
panels of five people in dilTercnt 
regions, phoning their decisions to 
the Manchester studios. 

In the pxippet 
village 

BEAUTIFUL model of a village, 
complete , with windmill and a 
fabulous armourer’s shop, was 
recently built in the B B C Puppet 
Workshop. The houses arc about 
eight inches high, 

A fortnight ago the village was 
used for a telcrccording in the 
Lime Grove studios of The 
Winkleburg Armourer, a hew 
play by Gordon Murray which 
will be shown for the first time 
in B B C Children’s T V next Tues¬ 
day. 

The main character is Friedrich 
Schmidt, with .Mrs, Schmidt in 
support, and such people as Hein¬ 
rich the Baker, Baron von Fritz- 
pclfingcr, Willy the linker’s son, 
and Wilhclmina the Miller’s 
daughter. 

Manipulation of .the puppets is 
carried out by John Hardwick, 
Bob Bura, Audrey Atterbury, and 
others of the regular team. 


LOOKING AT THE PAST 


Jt is a sad thought that so much 
good television, once we have 
seen it, vanishes for ever, like ice 
cream. A rare chance occurs this 
month to catch up with some past 
programmes on I T V. 

At Kodak House, Kings way, 
London, almost' opposite Tele¬ 
vision House, an exhibition run¬ 
ning from December 10 to 
January 2 will be showing photo¬ 
graphs of recent outstanding pro¬ 
grammes taken'by cameramen of 


Carol singer 
of Chclham’s 
Stdiool 

A fcirtniglil ago 1 jocu- 
fioiied Unit lli(‘ boys 
of Chetham’s Sebool, 
MiiiicbosU‘r, had udo- 
iTC’oriled a number of 
Lbristmas carols for ibo 
Canadian and Anslralian 
T V j)fograinnK‘s. 

On I)cecinl)'M' 19, ibo 
lelo^'ceording is lo Ixi 
sliown on BBC fluid¬ 
ic n’s TV. Our RT cl lire 
bliows one of ibe 
tcliolars, wlin si ill >vc‘ar 
17tlv'CeiiLory eoslnmc. 



Associated-RcdiRusion and Asso¬ 
ciated Television. 

The children’s programmes have 
a section to themselves. Other 
sections include light entertainment 
and drama, and there is a “por¬ 
trait gallery,” too, including a 
shot of Peter Sellers peeping round 
a panel at Spike Milligan. 

The exhibition, admission free, 
will be open on Mondays to 
Fridays, 9.30—6.0 p.m. and Satur¬ 
days, 9,30—12 noon. 

Small Time at 
lunch time 

J^AiiNG lunch and watching TV 
at the same time could be 
rather tricky—one might easily 
put sugar in the soup and salt 
on the custard. 

The thought occurs to me be¬ 
cause Associated-Redifl'iision have 
announced that they arc to run 
Small Time daily, starting on 
December 29 and carrying on until 
the spring. 

Transmission will open with 
Al'V’s Thought for the Day at 
12.45 p.m., followed immediately 
by Small Time until 1 o'clock. 

An oRlcial at Television House. 
London, told rne; “We think 
Small dime will be enjoyed by 
schoolchildren who come borne to 
lunch, and also by the younger 
boys and girls who haven’t yet 
started school,** 
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Tn the last few years the 
enthusiasm of young horse- 
riders has brought success to 
riding clubs throughout the 
country. Prominent among them 
is the Girl Horse Rangers, 
founded in 1954 by Mr. R. Gordon 
at Ash Park, Shepperton. Under 
the, leadership of its Commandant, 
Miss Sheila Moore, this self- 
supporting association offers won¬ 
derful opportunities to girls of all 
ages. There is a junior section for 
those under 13, and a senior sec¬ 
tion for the 14-year-olds and over. 

The whole aim of the Girl 
Horse Rangers is to encourage 
girls who cannot afford a mount 
of their own to take up the art 
of horsemanship, and to learn how 
to look after the animals they love 
to ride. Previous experience with 
horses is not essential to member¬ 
ship; all that is asked of recruits 
is that they be keen and enthusi¬ 
astic horse-lovers. 

In order to keep the cost at a 
level that nearly everyone can 
afford, the enrolment subscription 
is 5s., and every member pays a 
regular weekly club fee of 2s. 6d. 

SMART UNIFORM 

The uniform is extremely smart, 
and most members arc anxious to 
have one from the moment they 
join. Here again, if finance 
presents any difficulty, arrange¬ 
ments can be made for members 
to pay in weekly instalments. 
The complete uniform consists of 
fawn jodhpurs, emerald green 
shirt, ranger hat (beret for the 
juniors), scarlet necktie, red and 
green shoulder flashes, shirt 
badges and hat badges, and white 
lanyard. (Needless to say, girls 
do not always wear this uniform 
when grooming .the horses or 
cleaning out the stables). 

Girls who reach a sufficiently 
high standard are able to join the 
Musical Ride display team, which 
takes part at various functions and 
helps the riding fund, providing for 
the hire of horses. Of course, 
only a limited number of girls 


(eight or ten) can take part in this 
team event; so in order that all 
members can join in some form of 
dispPiy work, if they wish, there 
is a Keep Fit team. The ■ girls 
who join this team wear attractive 
outfits in the Rangers’ colours and 
rehearse every week at their head¬ 
quarters. Their displays also help 
to swell the riding fund. ' 

MUCH TO FEARN 
Every young Ranger, whether 
she has had previous- riding 
experience or not, is given 
individual riding instruction. But 
apart from riding there is a great 
deal to be learnt on many sub¬ 
jects. First comes instruction and 
practical work on the cleaning of 
gear, on grooming, and on stable 
management. It is surprising how 
quickly the members get to feel 
at home in the stables, and with 
what energy they apply themselves 
to the job of mucking out! In the 
first year, too, a Ranger is rarely 
seen without her notebook, for 
there arc lectures and progressive 
tests covering veterinary work and 
horsemanship generally. 

To enable them to take part in 
church parades, as well as in 
important events that take place 
at the Century Riding Club head¬ 
quarters at Shepperton, Rangers 
also do a certain amount of drill¬ 
ing and marching. 

PERFECT GROOMING 

But it is by no means all work 
and no play. There is a lot of 
fun to be had in the actual 
'arranging of the various activities 
—from mock treasure hunts and 
barbecues to preparations for 
local gymkhanas. When getting 
ready for riding displays everyone 
tries to groom to perfection. 

Then there are visits to kennels, 
to well-known riding establish¬ 
ments, and to places of interest 
such as the Royal Mews. 

Last, but certainly not 
least of the joys, is the 
planning of summer 
camps.' Camping in this 



Cleaning the stables is all part 
of the fun 

country lures both old and young, 
but ask a group of Rangers why 
camping with the ponies is the 
best of all, and they will give one 
whole-hearted reply: Because we 
love horsesy 

At present there are four 
Ranger groups in the country, 
Shepperton, Guildford, Hampton 
Court, and one in Essex. Yet 
another in process of being 
formed is the Central London 
Troop, with headquarters in 
Chelsea. 

NEW TITLE 

But much more ambitious plans 
are afoot, and in order to foster 
Commonwealth relations among 
younger people, branches arc 
being started in New Zealand, and 
Southern Rhodesia, It is for this 
reason that a new title has been 
adopted. The next time you see 
a particularly well set-iip troop of 
girls in emerald green shirts with 
scarlet neckties and white lanyards, 
you will know that they bear the 
proud title of Horse Rangers of 
the Commonwealth. 

Vicki Barter 



Everyone looks forward to their session of riding instruction 


Trumpeter, what are arc you sounding now? 
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THE FAiVIOUS OO-YOU-HNOW BOOKS 


The Children's Newsfiofier, December U, I9S8 


JUST THE 
IDEA FOR 
CHRISTMAS* 



VOLUME LIBRARY 
COMPLETE IN STURDY BOOKCASE 
FOR ONLY 10'- DOWM-lo 


Simple send 10/-* together with the completed coupon below 
and you will quickly receive the magnificent home library of 
rigidly bound books, snugly packed in sturdy woodgrain 
pattern bookcase. These first 20 volumes, although complete 
in themselves, can form the nucleus of an ever-expanding 
collection of “ Specialist *’ books—you will be told about 
new titles in the scries as they are published, and the book¬ 
case is designed comfortably to hold a further 6 or 8 titles. 
Get your Postal or Money Order, fill in the coupon and post 
it off now. Should you not be completely satisfied when you 
receive the books return them (in their original packing) 
and your initial payment (and postage) will be returned to 
you immediately. 

♦ Total deferred purchase price for bookcase and 20 books 
£3 Os. Od. Cash price within 8 days £2 lOs. Od. 


. SEPARATE 

44 PACE BOOKS 
ALL ABOUT PETS. 
STAMPS. ENGINES. , 
BIRDS.FLOWERS,' 
ROCKETS, SHIPS, 
HORSES, MOTOR¬ 
CARS, DOCS. CATS, ' 
MODELS.SOLDIERS, 
TREES-AND A 
' HOST OF OTHER 
HOBBY SUBJECTS. 




\ THERE’S ROOM 
IlN THE CASE 
IFOR SEVERAL 
\ EXTRA VOLUMES, 
f NEW TITLES AT 
I S/'EACH POST 
) & PKG FREE AS 
f PUBLISHED, OR 
[ 7/6 EACH FROM 
I YOUR LOCAL 
f BOOKSELLER | 


TO I PERRY COLOUR BOOKS LTD. 

II BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.Z. 

Here is my initial deposit of I0(-. Please send me the D.Y,K, book¬ 
case unit containing 20 volumes”, and, if satisfied, I will complete the 
deferred purchase with a further five monthly payments of 10/- 
(making a total of £3 Os. Od. in all) or, alternatively, remit the Cash 
price within 8 days £2 lOs. Od. If not satisfied I will return the book¬ 
case and books immediately and get my deposit and postage back. , 

(Porent’s signature if 

SIGNATURE...you are under 21.) 


NAME (Block Leters). 


HAKiAP 

GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


©FACTUAL BOOKS 

Making Things with Patricia 
Driscoll. Based on Patricia Dris¬ 
coll’s TV feature in Picture Book, 
Fully illmtrated. 6/6. Dec. iith. 
(I0-I2 years.) 

French Railways of Today. Vivian 
Rowe. Illustrated. io/6. 

The Boy Electrician. J. W, Sims, 
M.I.E.E.a M.I.Mcch.E. (yth edition^ 
revised.) Illustrated. io/6. 

©RIDING 

The Young Rider Through the 
Ages. Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
Illustrated. 12/6. 

The Horsemasters. Doi^ Stanford. 
The story of a riding school. 
Illustrated. 1016. 

The Chestry Oak. Kate Scredy. 
Exciting story of a Hungarian boy 
and his black stallion. Ulus. 12/6. 

©MUSIC 

Ballet Music. Roger Fiske. One 
of the few books on this subject. 
Illustrated. 1216. 

A History of Music for Young 
People. John Russell. Illus. 10/6. 

©NATURAL HISTORY 

Prehistoric Animals. Sam and 
Beryl Epstein. Illustrated. 12/6. 

A Zoo of My Own, Cornelius 
Conyn describes his strange pets 
in Sumatra. Illustrated. 1216. 

Bright Eyes the Glider Possum. 
Veronica Basser. Illustrated. 616. 
^8-12 years.) 



39^ TALL • 2r LONG 

o NIGH QUALITY ' 

O FIBREGLASS HULL 
O VERY STRONG 
O NYLON SAILS ‘ 

37'6 ’ 

Inc. P.T. ' ' 

Guaranteed to sail 
fast and straight. 
Carriage 5/- 


SUPERB XWASG if Ti 
if MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 

GRATISPOOL LtD., GLASGOW C.1. 



GRAND GIFT BOOKS FOR 
THE 


FIGURES AND FUN 

Count and Play Story Book, 
by Jane Clarke (Nelson, 5s.) 

An attractive picture-book for 
small children who are learn¬ 
ing to count and to tell The time, 
the days of the week, and the 
months and seasons of the year. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 

Noah’s Ark, by John Miles (Pen- 
I^uin Books, 3s. 6d.) 

excellent booklet with 
, coloured figures and sections 
which can be • pressed out and 
slotted together to-make a Noah’s 
Ark, complete with Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah and twenty lively passengers. 


BEDTIME TALES 

The Little King, by Tamara Finch 
and Hector Cameron (Angus and 
Robertson, Ws. 6d.) 

^ DELIGHTFUL Collection of bed¬ 
time fairy stories with an 
Arabian Nights’ flavour. 

/ 

CHRISTMAS WISHES 

The Story of Holly and Ivy, by 
Riimer Godden (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

JvY the orphan wants a grand¬ 
mother for Christmas. Holly 
the doll wants an owner. Mrs, 
Jones, the policeman’s wife, wants 
a little girl. And somehow, in this 
charming tale, all their wishes 
come true. 


-...... i .... 



The story of | 
the 

Green Bus 

One of Jon Chalon’s 
drawings in The Green 
Bus, a jolly picture- 
book for Ibe very young. 
(IIulcTiinson, 7s.6d.) 


;•:; .. ; . .. 





LIVELY PAIR 

Peter Chiircbmouse, by Margot 
Austin (World’s Work, 8s. 6d.) 

J-Jhre is an imaginative tale bub¬ 
bling over with humour. Poor 
Peter Churchmousc is always 
hungry; he once ate a hymn book 
and “it tasted awful.” But things 
improve after he makes friends 
with the parson’s well-fed kitten, 
and the two of them have some 
high old times together. 

SWOLLEN HEAD 

The Story of Mr. Pinks, by 
Charlotte Hough (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 

M>^. Pinks is a fat old guinea pig 
who thinks he knows all 
about the world. But his adven¬ 
tures after escaping from his hutch 
send him back in a humbler 
frame of mind. There is a lot to 
be said, after all, for living a quiet 
life in a garden—if you are a 
guinea pig. 


SILLY GOOSE 

Petunia, by Roger Duvoisin (Bodley 
Head, 8s. 6d.) 

J-Javing found a book ■ in the 
meadow, Petunia the goose 
believes it has made her very wise, 
even though she cannot read. So 
she becomes a busybody, giving 
advice to all the farmyard animals 
—with laughable results. 


DOG’S LIFE 

Boswell’s Life of Boswell, by 
Evelyn Leavens (World’s Work, 
9s. 6d.) 

goswELL is a solemn dog with a 
solemn face, and this is the 
story of his likes and dislikes and 
daily habits, as he himself sees 
them. The drawings of Boswell 
will delight all the family. 

ALL STEAMED UP 

Little Toot, by Hardie Gramatky 
(World’s Work, 10s. 6d.) 

'Pms is a delightful tale of a tug¬ 
boat—^“the cutest, silliest little 
tugboat you ever saw ”—which 
likes to play while the grown-up 
tugboats work. The author-artist 
worked with Walt Disney for 
many years. 

MIRTHFUL MAGIC 

Even The Cat Could Talk, by 
Muriel Holland (Brockhampion Press, 
6s.) 

^ LITTLE collection of merry talcs 
about a cat. Wizard Winkle, 
who uses his magic only to bring 
laughter and happiness to his 
friends. 

OLD FAVOURITE 

The Little Red Engine Goes Home, 
by Diana Ross (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

^iiis much-admired little engine 
comes pufTing into the picture 
again in an astonishing new adven¬ 
ture in which it gets stranded in 
the Indian jungle. 

UNUSUAL JOB 

Percy Pig^House Painter, by Anne 
Hope (Warne, 4s. 6d.) 

'J'liE story of a big, fat, pink pig 
with a very curly tail who 
leads a busy and most unpig-Iikc 
life. The coloured pictures, by 
Elizabeth Hammond, make him a 
most appealing figure. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ROOKSHOP 



^ * POR. BOOVCSVi#^ 

ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 

i Your customers are as fascinating as your books! In half- 
an-hour at Foyles you can see people from almost every 
country in the world—people of every colour, every race, 
every nationality. It is a wonderful bookshop.^ 

—A Member of Parliament 
QUICK POSTAL SERVICE 

119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 

GERrard5660 {20 lines)-k Open 9-6 {Mon. & Thur.9-7) 

Two mins, from Tottenham Court Road Station, 



Belling the 
cat 

This is one of Paul 
Galdoiic’s amusing illns- 
Irations in Anatolc and 
tlic Cat, l)y Eve Titns. 
Published hy Tlic 
Bodley Head at 7s. 6d., 
it tells liow Anatole, 
I^rance’s ino.st famous 
mouse, “ belled ” the cat 
at the factory where he 
works as First Vice 
President in Charge of 
Cheese-Tasting. 


REMEMBERED RHYMES 

The Faber Book of Nursery Verse, 
edited by Barbara Ireson (Faber, 25s.) 

JJere is a wonderful collection 
of verses, rhymes, jingles and 
limericks to last the whole year 
through. Well over a hundred 
authors, past and present, are 
represented as well as a host of 
anonymous authors—the good old 
Anon, once described by a school¬ 
boy as the world’s most prolific 
writer. It is hard to believe there 
has ever been a better anthology 
of verse for the under-sevens. 
Here are riches! 


WISE BIRD 

The Adventures of Henrietta Hen, 
by Aaron Judah (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 
j^ENRiETTA is a Contented bird, 
enjoying life down on the 
farm. She is also a wise bird, and 
when she hears that she is likely 
to be cooked and eaten, she runs 
away and finds new happiness, 

OLD YOUNG FRIENDS 

PLAY HOUR ANNUAL (AmaU 
gamated Press, 7s. 6d.) 

^LL about Peter Puppet, Sonny 
and Sally, and other popular 
characters in the weekly “Play- 
hour,” 
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The Children's Newspaper, December 13, I9S3 


Christmas Books for boys and girls 



The story of Our Lord 
retold for young people by 


MALCOLM SAVILLE 

‘Beautifully printed and illustrated « . . It is difficult to imagine a 
more elfective re-telling of the story of our Lord’s life than Mr. 
Saville has produced, or one more faithful to the spirit of the 
Gospels.’ The Times Literary Supplement 

2 colour plates, 22 halftones, 4 maps 21s 

THE SIGNPOST LIBRARY 

The first three hooks in a new series, full of information and 
beautifully illustrated. Each is written by an expert in his own 
field. 


CECIL J. ALLEN 

A fine account of the past, present and future marvels of 
Britain’s railways. 7s 6d 

IShilKS of the World DOUGLAS V. DUFF 

The fascinating story of sea travel from the hollowcd-out tree 
trunk to the floating cities of today. 7s 6d 

Wild Mower^s of llritjuio BESSIE INGLIS 

Plants to he found on a picnic arc classified by colour, and are 
easily identified with the hplp of this beautiful book, 10s 6d 


W E IL. © O W 


A Golden Land 

jEditcd by James Reeves 

^This very fully illustrated anthology 
Lof stories, poems and songs, old and 
T new, is so varied that it will appeal to 
children of all ages and tastes. 25s. Od. 

t The Useful Dragon 

'l.of Sam Ling Toy 

^ by Glen Dines 

TAh amusing full colour first picture 
T’book about a lovable dragon , who 
tries to make himself useful. 12s. 6d. 

^ The Bes t Chris tmas 

^ by Lee Kingman 


t 


A delightful family story about a small 
boy’s plans to make Christmas a- 
happy one in spite of diflicuJtics.. 

7s, 6d. 


Path-Through 
The-Woods . 

by Barbara Ker Wilson . 

"This is the story of a Victorian ^irl,- 
►-who, despite opposition, determines, 
to become a lady doctor. 12s. 6d, 

’.Young Footballer 

by Robert Bateman 

^Thc third title in Constable’s Sports' 
"Fiction Series, which combines accur-- 
►•ate information with an exciting, 
^story, 12s. 6d. 

.The Small Army 

by Miehael Marshall 

Price; A ^2s. 6d. 



i 




IVr/te for complete illustrated list to : 

CONSTABLE and CO. LTD. 
10-12 Orange St, London W,C,2 
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^stiiborie 

Books 

Two exciting new titles in 
the " Wonderful World ** 
series for young people and 
the family—fascinating big 
books, brim-fail with beauti¬ 
ful co/our pictures. 

The Story of Music 

by BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
and IMOGEN HOLST 

How the art of music has 
evolved through the ages ; 
how changes in notation, 
pitch, instruments, and 
. popular taste of past 
centuries have led to the 
. music of to-day. The colour 
illustrations arc many and 
beautiful 17s 6d net 


The Story 
of Evolution 

by SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 

The eminent author traces 
for young people the chang¬ 
ing pattern of life on earth 
as revealed by the study of 
plants and animals, both 
existing and extinct. Illus¬ 
trated throughout with 
superb colour illustrations. 

17s 6i\ net 


Rathbone Books 
37 Hertford St, 
London, WJ 
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NEW FILMS 

A BRAVE ENGIISHWOMAM IN CHINA 


REMARKABLE truc story of pre¬ 
war China is unfolded in a new 
film called The Inn of the Sixth 
Happiness, Colourful and mov¬ 
ing, it is based upon the life 
story of Gladys Aylward. Miss 
Aylward was a poor young Eng¬ 
lish servant-girl who nursed one 
powerful ambition. She was dedi¬ 
cated to the desire of becoming a 
missionary in China, a land riddled 
with ignorance, fear, and super¬ 
stition. 

She had neither money nor in¬ 
fluence, precious few friends, and 
only a scanty education. Perhaps 
naturally she was turned down as 



Gladys Aylward (Ingrid Bergman) 
with two little refugees in a scene 
from The Inn of the Sixth Happiness 


:}0,000 SUMS A SECOND 

Many wonderful things are to 
be seen at the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, and not 
least of them is Acc, a huge 
electronic calculating machine 
which can do 30,000 additions or 
subtractions a second. With multi¬ 
plication sums it is a little slower 
—2000 a second; with divisions 
it slows down to a mere 600 a 
second. The result of 13 years of 
research work, Ace cost about 
£250,000. 


One that might have 
got away 

While fishing in L.ake Albert, 
on the borders of Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo, Gordon Martin 
managed to land a Nile perch 
almost as heavy as himself. 

The fish weighed 721b; Gordon, 
who is only eleven, weighs 80 lb. 


a missionary. But backed by her between the Japanese and the 
determination and her passionate Chinese. - 

faith and love of Christ she de- ‘ it is then that she takes on her 
cided to make the journey, any- greatest,' bravest'task. With over 
way. She scrimped and. saved a hundred war-stricken children, 
from her tiny wages till she had some of whom she has adopted, 
enough for the cheapest possible she sets off to lead them to a 
one-way ticket. On the Trans- village in the North where army 
Siberian railway she travelled the trucks are waiting to take them to 
hard way to a remote village in a safe mission far from the war. 
the Chinese mountains. , por many weary days and nights 

Then her amazing adventures the strange party trudges over 
began. We share all these rough ' mountain country and 
dramatic, joyful, heart-breaking, through enemy territory. Foot- 
and dangerous adventures in the sore, tired, hungry, and frightened 
film, which stars the beautiful they follow this brave woman, 
Swedish actress, Ingrid Bergman. keeping up their spirits somehow 
BIBLE STORIES FOR THE GUESTS till they reach their destination. 

Ingrid joins up with an elderly Then, with her mission done, she 
missionary and they start their returns to the village which she 
Inn. This is a wayside hotel which now regards as her home, 
offers food, drink, and lodging t® Ingrid Bergman gives a wonder¬ 
passing wayfarers. But, with one ful, warm performance as the 
faithful Chinese handyman to brave Miss Aylward who eventu- 
help, they also take the chance of ally converts the suspicious but 
telling Bible stories to their guests, kindly mandarin to Christianity. 

At first this plucky woman is up Robert Donat, as the niandarin, is 
against the suspicion and hostility outstanding in his dignity and 
of the simple villagers. Even a humour. 

rich, powerful mandarin (Robert Although this moving film was 
Donat) gives her impossible tasks shot in Wales and in an Elstrec 
to try to break her spirit. But studio Converted into a Chinese 
she never wavers and soon she village the atmosphere of that 
wins everybody over to her side great, mysterious country is cxcit- 
by her kindly charm, brisk ingly put over. A touch of sad- 
efliciency, and overwhelming good- ness lies in the fact that both for 
ness and sincerity. Soon she is Robert Donat and for Ronald 
everybody’s friend, including a Squire, who played Miss Ayl- 
Chinese Army ofiiccr, Lin Nan, ward’s employer in London, this 
who warns her of approaching picture was to prove their last role 
invaders when war breaks out before their recent deaths. 



Gladys Aylward in a scene with the mandarin (Robert Donat) and 
Captain Lin Nan (Curt Jurgens) 


TIP TOP TALE 


. By the millionth chance, part of 
the nose-cone of an Atlas rocket 
has been found in the Caribbean. 
Fishermen saw a strange, ball-like 
object floating in the sea about 
two miles off the island of Bar¬ 
bados. When lifted from the 
water they could, see that it was 
about 18 inches across and like 
nothing they had ever seen before. 

• The fisherrnen handed over the 
mysterious^ globe to the police, 
who made discreet inquiries and 
eventually passed it on to the 
Ballistics MiJ^’sile Division of the 
U.S. Air Force. It was then 
identiTied as part of the Atlas 
Rocket fired from Cape Canaveral 
on August 2, 


The device was a very special 
one containing instruments record¬ 
ing information on what happens 
when a rocket re-enters the lower 
atmosphere of the.Earth, Ejected 
from the rocket according to plan, 
it was designed to drop a small 
depth charge on hitting the sea in 
order to signal its whereabouts to 
listening instruments. 

Something went ' wrong to 
prevent this, but even after being 
in the sea for 76 days, most of the 
information recorded by the 
instruments was recovered intact. 

The name * of the fishing craft 
which found this high-flying com¬ 
ponent from the nose of the rocket 
was Tip Topi 


More fun with 
the Army 

Jf you like the television comedy 
show, The Army Game, then 
you will have a lot of laughs 
when you see I Only Arsked! 
a new film which includes all the 
characters in this series. 

This odd little bunch of not very 
efficient soldiers are, by mistake, 
posted to a trouble-spot in the 
East where they find themselves 
trying to control a revolution. You 
can well imagine the tricks these, 
lads get up to in order to save 
their skins. It is laughter all the 
way. What? You don’t like a 
cheerful army farce? Well, as 
Bernard Bresslaw would say, “I 
Only Arsked!” 
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INSECTS ON TBE WING 


j\£osT insects spend the winter in 
some kind of hibernation, 
either as eggs, grubs, pupae, or 
perfect insects. The small tortoise¬ 
shell and peacock butterflies that 
come indoors in late summer and 
early autumn and find a safe 
corner for the winter arc a familiar 
sight. Queen wasps also do this, 
and so docs that attractive moth 
the herald. 

. When searching for hibernating 
.'bats in caves, I have often come 
across a herald sharing their winter 
quarters, its furry abdomen, like 
theirs, often beaded with tiny 
drops of condensed water. 

; Sunny days, at least in Novem¬ 
ber, December, and February, are 
always liable to bring out the 
hopeful butterfly. * I haye seen a 
peacock butterfly on the wing in 
Somerset in early December, and 
both small tortoiseshells and brim¬ 
stones in the Cotswolds in the 



Herald moth 


last week of February. In the 
remarkably warm early spring of 
1957 I even saw a brimstone 
buttcrtly sunning itself, though not 
yet actually flying, in a hedge in 
Gloucestershire as early as 
February 10. 

However, there are several kinds 
of moth that do not hibernate in 
winter, but regularly emerge from 
their pupae to live their short 
adult lives in this inclement season. 
The commonest of these, appro¬ 
priately named Winter moth, is the 
tiresome pest whose green cater¬ 
pillars, striped with white and 
yellow, arc so common on fruit 
and other trees in May. 

The female winter moth shares 
with the vapourcr and a few 
others the peculiarity of having no 
wings, or only rudimentary ones. 



Peacock moth 


Hence the sticky bands you often 
sec around the trunks of fruit trees 
in spring. They arc put there to 
stop the wingless females crawling 
up the trees from the ground, 
where they have hatched out, to 
lay their eggs on the young leaf- 
buds. 

Another great pest is the mottled 
umber moth. In spring its red- 
brown and yellow caterpillars 
devour the leaves of oak, birch, 
and several other kinds of tree, 
.but the adult insects do not fly 
until the last three months of the 
year,, and may continue after 
Christmas. 

The November moth, like the 
winter moth and mottled umber, 
has looper caterpillars (which 
move by arching Ihcir bodies in 
a series of loops) and it dies 
in the early part of the winter. 
The December moth, on the other 
hand, has furry caterpillars allied 
to the oak eggar and the drinker. 
It not infrequently occurs in 
towns, where it may be seen fly¬ 
ing around the street lamps late 



at night in November^ and Decem¬ 
ber. So the moth collector cer¬ 
tainly need not put his net away 
in the autumn. 

Moths arc not the only insects 
which fly in winter, for a group 
of gnats, rather like some of the 


m WINTEffi 


smaller daddy-long-legs, arc’ called 
winter gnats because of their habit 
of dancing right through the 
winter. Even when there is snow 
on the ground you can see the 
winter gnats dancing in columns in 
sheltered places. The dancers arc 
males, advertising their presence 
so that the females know where 
to find them. As soon as a female 
appears a male hurries out of the 
dance, seizes her, and carries her 
off. 

Winter gnats are not confined to 
the winter, but may also be found 
dancing in summer, in cool, 
sheltered places. 

Ricfiard Fitter 
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Heads carved from legs 

A Norfolk schoolmaster, Mr. A. Betts, with 
some of the remarkable heads he has carved 
from old table legs and also from wooden 
hcd-po.sts. 



LOOKING AT THE SKY 


fVatch for the shooting stars 


JJuRiNG the present period of 
dark moonless nights the con¬ 
stellation of Gemini, the Twins, 
may be seen in the north-east. 
They will be readily identified, 
because the Twins, Castor and 
Pollux, are the two brightest stars 
in that region. 

Just now they have an addi¬ 
tional attraction because of the 
number of “Shooting Stars” that 
seem as if they came from Castor 
and Pollux. 

It is actually from a little way 
below Castor that these “Shooting 
Stars ” appear to come, as indi¬ 
cated by the broken circle on the 
star-map. This region will be well 
placed for observation between 8 
and 9 o’clock, and then onwards 
through the night. By early morn¬ 
ing, however, this region will be 
more to the south of overhead, 
and it is then that most of the 
meteors are likely to be spotted. 

Though popularly called 
“Shooting Stars,” they arc not 
stars at all; and though they arc 
called Gcminid meteors, it is only 
because they appear to come from 
the constellation of Gemini. 

They are, in fact, part of our 
Solar System. They exist in very 


large numbers, varying in size 
from that of grains of sand to 
pebbles but with occasional speci¬ 
mens very much bigger. They 
speed in a vast stream from remote 
regions of the Solar System toward 
the Sun. 

This meteor stream is many 
hundreds of millions of miles in 
length; and where the Earth 
crosses it next week it > is .some¬ 
thing like a million miles wide. 
Consequently our own World takes 
nearly a week 
to pass through. 

The Earth is ex¬ 
pected to pass 
through t h e 
densest portion 
of the swarm 
on Friday. 

As they approach the Earth, 
these Gcminid meteors arc travel¬ 
ling at about 22 miles a second, 
but if we take into account the 
Earth’s speed of 18i miles a 
second more or less in an oppo¬ 
site direction, the rate at which the 
meteors arc entering our atmo¬ 
sphere may be relatively as much 
as 40 miles a second. 

As ' they penetrate into the 
denser levels of the Earth’s atmo¬ 



sphere, the meteors soon begin to 
heat up and then become envel¬ 
oped in incandescent gases. They 
become visible usually at a height 
of between 70 and 80 miles above 
the Earth’s surface. Then, after a 
flight of some 30 to 50 miles 
into the lower levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere, they are usually con¬ 
sumed, the height depending 
largely upon their size. Some of 
the larger meteors may even reach 
the ground. 

Thus it comes, about that these 
tiny bodies that only a few years 
ago were so far away as, perhaps, 
Saturn or even Uranus, may be 
seen all lit up by the Earth’s 
atmosphere and only a few miles 
away from us. 

If these meteors had actually 
come from the region of the star 
Castor they would have travelled 
from a point about 2,658,000 
times farther than our Sun. As 
Castor is composed of four great 
suns and is known to have other 
bodies composing its vast solar 
system, Castor doubtless has a 
great store of meteors, but it is 
certain that the Geminids have 
not come from that distance. 

G, F. M. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE—picture-version of Charles Kingsley’s tale of Saxon England (10) 



William the Conqueror marched cast to subdue Some of the English wanted to attack the Thus ended William’s first attempt to capture As he lay on the floor, pretending to be asleep, 
the last of the rebels—Ilercward and his men, bridgehead, but Ilcreward held them back. Ely. For some weeks he made no move, and another old woman came into the room. She 
who liad thrown up turf ramparts round the lie realised that the enemy had trapped them- Ilcreward, to find out what was being planned, also was apparently a “witch.” The new- 
Isle of Ely. To attack them, the Normans selves. For as he and his men fought the disguised Idmself as a potter and set out for tlie comer said that the Norman, Taillchois, had 
began building a floating bridge, shielding them- enemy on the ramparts, they saw the bridge Norman hcadquarLcrs at Brandon. Outside asked her to weave a potent spell against the 
selves from the enemy’s arrows by a wooden begin to sway as more and more men marched the town he slopped at the hovel of a sinister- English at Ely. She had told him that the 
wall placed on the cud of the bridge. When across it. It was not long before their weight looking old woman who sold charms and offered Normans must build another bridge, with a 
the bridge was completed the Normans began caused it to turn on its side, hurling thousands a pot for a night’s lodging. SJic was a surly tower at the end on wliich she could stand and 
to swatm across it. of Normans into the river. old crone and demanded two of his best pots. paralyse Ilcreward with her curses. 


What more will Ilcreward learn on this perilous visit to the enemy ? Sec next week’s instalment 
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A new series about men who take their lives in their hands 

LIVING DANGEROUSLY 

By Garry Hogg 

L THE TEST PILOT 


Chapter 3 

A TEST pilot’s job does not con- 
^ sist exclusively in a scries of 
spectacular proving-flights. The 
bulk of his work consists of a 
carefully planned programme of 
flights, each perhaps a little more 
ambitious than the last, and each 
designed to produce the answer to 
a specific problem. 

When a prototype machine has 
been built it is tested first 
“theoretically”: an extensive series 
of highly elaborate paper tests is 
worked out, involving the check¬ 
ing and counter-checking of 
stresses of an immense variety 
and complexity. Models built to 
scale arc subjected to a series of 
wind-tunnel tests; take-off speed 
and acceleration maxima and 


chocks have been removed from in 
front of the wheels and the proto-" 
type have begun to travel along . 
the runway under her own power 
than the test pilot will bring her 
to a gradual standstill. 

Then come a scries of short 
flights, still little more than taxi- 
runs, when the plane is airborne 
for very short periods and. only a 
few yards above the runway. 
These short flights arc gradually 
extended, the altitude increased 
each time, while the various con¬ 
trols arc tried out and a check 
made on the swiftness and accu¬ 
racy of the machine’s response to 
each control, the range of manoe¬ 
uvre being increased with each 
successive day’s testing. 

But instead of continuing such 



A model is made ready for testing in a wind-tunnel 


minima are worked out, and figures 
for landing-speeds, too; resistance 
to every conceivable stress and 
strain imposed on every part of 
the air-frame is calculated and 
tested in theory. 

But the point arrives when no 
further theoretical work is suffi¬ 
cient, when even the beautifully 
scaled-down models in the small 
wind-tunnels and the plane itself 
in the larger wind-tunnels, can pro¬ 
vide no more answers to the 
thpusand-and-onc questions of the 
designers and constructors. It is 
then that the firm’s test pilot comes 
on to the scene. And from that 
point onwards, for days and days, 
perhaps for weeks, he is the only 
person able to provide the answers 
still outstanding; without those 
answers the aircraft will never 
receive its certificate of airworthi¬ 
ness. 

IVit/i caution 

His impulse may well be to put 
the aircraft through its paces 
without delay; but he knows that 
he must , in fact proceed with the 
utmost caution, building up by 
steady, regular stages to the 
hoped-for climax of performance. 

The first stage v/ill be a scries 
of v,'bat are really no more than 
“taxi-runs.” Hardly will the 


testing to the logical end—the 
flight at maximum speed and 
maximum altitude—the nexj; stage 
is to strip down the prototype 
completely! Every smallest com¬ 
ponent part of it is minutely, 
exhaustively, scrutinised by the 
experts to ascertain whether any 
of them have been affected by test¬ 
ing in. a way that had not been 
anticipated and allowed for. Even 
the smallest rivets are examined, 
often microscopically, to find out 
whether they reveal any signs of 
wear. 

Pro vin g-fl igh ts 

The test pilot takes over the 
, rebuilt prototype for a further 
series of proving-flights. These are 
now more ambitious, for any 
.weaknesses or defects in design, 
have been eradicated. So’ he 
extends the length of each flight, 
the altitude, the speed, the angles 
of climb and turn. 

After the initial proving-flights, 
of short duration and carried out 
at comparatively low speeds and 
low altitudes, with observers on 
the ground to take note of the 
external features of the flight, the 
test pilot embarks on the more 
scvc<c and exacting trials. It is 
now that he becomes cut off from 
his felfbw men. 


When he takes off he is almost 
certainly wearing a pressurised suit 
designed to compensate for the 
changes in air pressure that he will 
inevitably experience and to which 
his body would have ‘ difficulty 
otherwise in adjusting itself. If 
he is experimenting in sudden and 
violent changes of direction, 
whether laterally or vertically, and 
at excessive speeds, he will have 
to wear a suit reinforced so as to 
protect him from the effects of 
drag due to stresses many times 
greater than that of normal 
gravity. He must have oxygen 
available, so that he can be com¬ 
pensated for the rarity of oxygen 
in the upper atmosphere. 

But at heights, and speeds, as 
great as these to which he is now 
subjecting his machine, he knows 
that however fit he is physically, 
it is not possible for him to react 
as quickly and surely as he would 
do in more normal conditions. 
This is where man’s inventiveness 
■comes to his assistance. 

Visual record 

The test pilot is faced with an 
enormous number of dials, every 
one of which is there for a specific 
and vital purpose. It is impossible 
for him to keep a check on what 
every needle registers: only the 
handful of essential ones can be 
watched all the time. So, an 
automatic cine-camera is attached 
to the cockpit in such a way that 
it keeps a permanent record of the 
variations on all the dials, all the 
time. Afterwards, when the.plane 
has been brought back (o base, 
this record can be developed and 
examined at leisure, interpreted 
and filed for future use. But more 
than a mere visual record is neces¬ 
sary, if all the answers to all the 
questions are to be provided. 

Clear impressions 

During the more leisurely 
exploratory proving-flights, the 
test pilot will have had a notebook 
and pencil strapped to one wrist; 
but things move too fast for this 
in the later stages. He therefore 
has a mouthpiece attached to his 
flying-helmet and a tape- or wire- 
recorder permanently running and 
adjusted so as to take down what 
he speaks into his mouthpiece 
while in actual flight. 

In this^ way he can first 
announce what manoeuvre he is 
about to perform; record his im¬ 
pressions ‘ while he performs it, 
commenting on the responsiveness 
of his machine to the various con¬ 
trols he. operates; and finally, 
when he has completed the manoe¬ 
uvre, give his immediate comment 
on the performance. 

On his return the recording can 
be linked with the timing of the 
cine-camera, the two can be 
married to one another, and a 
perfect running-commcntp>y in 
word and 5>ieturc obtained. 

Continued on ptige 10 
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DublO 

ELECTRIC trains 


t. 




Christmas is 
really exciting if 
youVe lucky enough 
to get Hornby-Dublo 
presents. If you are not 
already a railway modeller, 
ask for a Hornby-Dublo 
electric train set-you*ll find 
plenty of thrills and fun running 
your own model railway. And if you 
already have a model railway, 
there are new and exciting 
trains and equipment 
to add to your railway. 

NEW HORNBY-DUBLO G25 
FREIGHT TRAIN A magnificent 
model of the famous L.M.R. 
8F 2-8-0. With a powerful 
low geared motor that gives 
it correct express goods 
speed, this sturdily built, 
superbly finished train 
is the most thrilling 
gift a railway 
modeller could 
hope for. 
Price £7.12.6 
(inc. tax) 




NEW SUPER DETAII. 
ROLLING STOCK 
//ke the United Glass 
Bottlers Sand Wagon 
and a host of others. 

Price4/9 (Inc. tax) 


NEW COLOU R LIGHT 
SIGNAL, ES6 This is another 
Hornby-Dublo example of up-to-t/ie- 
minute railway practice in miniature. 
It is a wonderfully realistic model 
die-cast in solid metal and has 
spring loaded terminals for quick and 
easy connections. Price 10/fl (inc. tax) 





Made and guaranteed by 

MECCANO LTD 

Bir4NS ROAD LIVERPOOL 13 
Write for free colour catalogue 
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BY OUNHILLS 


Chewy! Delicious! Soft Creamy 
mint between layers of mouth¬ 
melting liquorice. Treat your¬ 
self and share them around. 


>ca 

per 

quarter pound 
pack. Also loose. 






Deliverod for Xmas 

REAL RADIO CRvImSETi Idoai for 

.59'ii 


5(1. iov Coloured Cotalopuc 

PIANO ACCORDION 


HKAL llABIO RKCiKP- 
TION—NOTATOri Mar- 
1)1101103 essential. Ideal 
I'rivato listontng, etc. 
No Electricity, No Batteries. Works 
anywhere. 4'' x 2" x 4". + 2/- C.O.D. ex. 


NEW II.S.A. GITAR 

16^11 


XBEAB “BOCK ’N 
BOtB” PABTIES, 
SKirriiE. Heal musi¬ 
cal instrument, ideal for 
beginners—no musical 
knowledge rend. Strong, 
colourful styrene 23 in. 

X F in. Strum at once. 
SELF-TUTOR teaches . 
play, in half an hour. Nylon strings, 
Ifou-sUp pegs. Mellow tone. 
Super Elvis Presley Guitar 
79/11, plus Gl- ciirr. 





f SKIFPLE, 
i ROCK >N* 

1 ROLL 

T professionally 
1 styled 20-noto 
] treble, fl-button 
1 duplicate bass 
[Accordion. Complete with 
f free sell-tutor that 
I teaches you to play. Red/. 

»gold glitter body with 
1 bright gold grille. 10 in. £ 6 insts. at 9/- 

I 'montroTe prio ducts (CNpioi),'" 

623-7 Holloway Road, London, N.10 


mn 


FREE! 


55 STAMPS—PULL 
COLOUR COPY OF TIIK 
WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 
Jibst semi 3d- postage, requesting 
iRirgain Approvals ami enclosing parents’ 
permission, and you will receive this 
Super Free Gift. 

E. J. FAHMER 

aO FERRYMEAD AVE.» CREENFORD^ MI^. 



^ea! soccer thrills at home! 



TARLE SOCCER 

The original game, played to F.A. rules, Stan 
Matthews and Nat Lofthouse say: Exciting, 
Terrific ” " Most realistic of all.” A GAME OF 
SKILL—with tricky ball-play, smashing shots and 
saves, fouls, penalties, corners, offside, etc, 22 
patent men, ball and 
goals. Attractive trophies 
for league winners—non^ 
magnetic, 

10/11,19/11 45/4 

SOCRATES— the best in 
magnetic football. Two- 
or three-a-side, realistic pitch, controllers, 
players, goals, ball, etc. B9/II & 3S/- 

From Toy or Sports Shops or send stamp for details 1 

THE NEWFOOTT CO. DEPT. 2, PRIMROSE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 4 


‘NEWCRIKIT’ 

TABLE CRICKET 

All the excitement 
of Test Match 
cricket! Special 
pitch, bowling, 
batting, runs, etc. 

19/11 


stamp: 
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Q TRIANGULARS PREB to 

0 everyone ordoring 011 c of these 

PACKETS 

10 diff. 

N. Borneo 2/- 
Sudan 1/9 

Zanzibar 2/- 
25 dIff. 
Siam I/O 

Bolivia 2/6 

60 diff. 

Australia 1/9 
Canada 1/6 
Chile 2/3 

Ecuador 4/- 
Mexico 2/0 
Israel 8/- 

100 diff. 

India 3/- 
China 1/6 
Norway 3/- 
Spain 2/- 
Finland 3/3 
Poland 3/9 

Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d, extra. O.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battatamps (T), 18 Kiddertninster Rd„ Croydon, Surrey 


N EARLY 20 countries issued 
special stamps to celebrate the 
opening last month of the new 
Paris headquarters of UNESCO, 
thevUnited Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisa¬ 
tion. Supplies of these issues are 
now reaching Britain and dealers 
are offering them for sale. 

Most of the stamps show an 
aerial view of the new Y-shaped 
building, which has proved diffi¬ 
cult to fit into a stamp design, but 
collectors would be well advised 
to obtain them now, because all 
United Nations stamps have 
proved popular. 

In 1955, for instance, two attrac¬ 
tive stamps showing the UNESCO 
symbol, an Ancient Greek temple 
with pillars formed by the Organ¬ 
isation’s initials, were issued in 

New York. These stamps cost 
about a shilling when they first 
appeared, but during the last few 
years there has been a world-wide 
demand for United Nations issues, 
and the UNESCO pair would 
probably cost ten shillings now. 

The 5 cent stamp issued on 
United Nations Day 1952, showing 
the War Memorial Building in 
San Francisco, where the United 
Nations charter was signed, has 
also increased tenfold in value. 
Even more startling has been the 
rise in value of the 3 cent Human 
Rights Day stamp of 1954. When 
it was issued this could have been 
bought for fourpcnce—now it 
would cost almost as many 
pounds! 

Of the new UNESCO issues, 


the gayest is from Czechoslovakia. 
There arc three stamps in the 
scries and each is printed in three 
bright colours. One shows children 
waving to a sailing-boat; another 
portrays a peasant woman, her 
little girl, and a dove; and the 
third shows u cheerful young 
skier starting • 
off on a prac¬ 
tice run down 
a s n o w y I i 
mountain 
slope. Dedi- 
c a t c d to 
children all 
over the 
world, the 
new stamps 
make philatelic history, for they 
have been designed by two nine- 
year-old children, Irena Prochaz- 
kova and Vladimir Siima. 

the football season in full 
swing, collectors will be look¬ 
ing for stamps which feature the 
two great winter games, rugby and 
soccer. One of the first football 
series was that issued in Italy in 
1934 to mark the World Soccer 
Cup, held in Rome that year. 
Italy won by defeating Czecho¬ 
slovakia by two goals to one in 
the final. 

In recent years Hungary, Liech¬ 
tenstein, and Luxemburg have 




issued some fine football stamps, 
and the 1958 World Cup matches 
in Stockholm were marked by a 
Swedish scries of three stamps. 

C. W. Hill 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY 


Continued from jiagc 9 

Not many test pilots have writ¬ 
ten in any detail about their work; 
fewer still have made any attempt 
to record their feelings while 
actually engaged in it. Neville 
Duke is an exception. 

Like most men engaged in 
arduous, exacting and dangerous 
occupations, he is not given to 
heroics. In his book he never 
suggests for one moment that he 
is in any way a hero, or even 
exceptional by any standards. But 
he has given, among other details, 
a very clear picture indeed of what 
goes on in a test pilot’s mind when 
he is actually trying out a proto¬ 
type plane. One example of this 
is his description of his sensations 
when he was testing the new 
Hawker Hunter jet fighter: 

“Up the ladder and settle my¬ 
self in, with the ground crew 
making the odd joke while fixing 
my harness. Plug in the' oxygen 
and the R.T. wire-recorder ‘ on.’ 
Check the hydraulic system by 
lowering the flaps. Check the 
trimmers for full and correct 
movement. Work the controls and 
engage the power system. Turn on 
the oxygen and test it. Straps 
tight and scat adjusted . . . Start 
up the Avon. Watch the tempera¬ 


tures and pressure. Shut the 
hood. Adjust oxygen mask and 
helmet strap. Right. Wave the 
chocks away. Start taxi-ing down 
the perimeter track. Ruftway looks 
comfortably long. Open up the 
throttle, holding brakes on . / . 
revs and jet-pipe temperature 
sliding up as they should . . . 
quite a whine from the engine— 
more throttle—we’re moving, even 
on the brakes. 

“O.K. Ofi wc go. Brakes off 
and full throttle . . . tremendous 
acceleration. Now start chatter¬ 
ing on the wire-recorder. Mention 
speed at which rudder and 
elevators begin to become effective 
. . . speeds at which nose-wheel 
lifts . . . engine-revs per minute 
. . . speed of the ‘ unstick.’ We’re 
up. 

“Every sense alert for the 
slightest fault . , . part of the air¬ 
craft in feci, sound, sight and 
smell. Don’f raise undercarriage 
yet . . . 500 feet ... up with the 
wheels, case back on throttle . . . 
250 knots—that’ll do. Up in a 
steady climb . . . 10,000 feet . . . 
15,000 feet , . . dodge clouds at 
20,000 feet. That’ll do . . 

(Next wec/c Garry IIo^u yrrites 
about Chuck Yeager^ the first man 
to break through the sound harrier^') 



G£NUIN£ENCLISH 

CORD ctdY 
-4f^P&P2^6 


2 PAIRS 80/-, Post Pree. 
Jleautifully fliiishcd. Tailored 
fitting, impeccable cut. 
2 pockets. Zip fastener. Kein- 
forced leg. Quality of high¬ 
est etanclarcl &, usually 
costs about 5 gns. Tan shaUc, 
Ail sizes available, ages 
O to 17. Slate girl or boy. Quote 
waist size, height and outside 
length from waist (hips) to anklo. 
LADIBS* ANB (JENT’S 
Perfect lit guaranteed.y* n 
All sizes. Post 2/6.D 
RolundGuaran. A ny or dflt »ent C.O.D. (Pay Postman). 

(Dept.CHS), 99 Anerley 
Road, London, S.E.20. 

CHOOSE YOUR FREE GIFT! 

Ilero'.s a great chance to obtain PllEE 
STAMP.S OP YOUR OWN CHOICE. 

1. Beautiful New Sau Marino Set. 

2. Russian Sputnik III & 1957 Meteor 
» Stamps, 

3. Yugoslavia Birds Set. 

State your choice, itichido 3d. postage and 
you will be delighted with the stamps I scud. 

J. NORRIS (Dept. C.N.5), 

17 Chiltern Road, DUNSTABLE, Beds. 
(Please tell your Parents.) 


mmmEm 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

XMAS OFFER 

50 World 2/3 1 100 World 4/- 
loo India 4/6 I lOO Japan 4/e 
Set of 10 Czech. Woods ... ... 1/6 

Sot of 4 U.S.S.R. Aerofloat.1/- 

Now 1‘hillabel Album to hold up to 375 labels 
Post freo 3/-. 

Rare IT.S.A. label free with every order. 
Approvals on rcQUcst. PJease tell your parents. 

C.W.O. to LUMEN LABEL CO. 

147 Benhurst Avenue, Elm Park, Hornchurch, Essex 

STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

12 Ilerm Island 

Triangulars 2/- 
10 Iceland 1/3 
10 Nepal 2/- 

25 Egypt 1/3 

50 India 1/^ 

50 New Zealand 2/6 
50 U.S.A. I/O 

50 Canada 1/6 


100 (Ireat Britain 
(All Obsolete) 0/6 
50 —do^ 2/- 

100 China 1/6 

100 Uermany 1/3 

100 Hungary 2/- 

100 Franco 2/- 

100 Brit. Einplro 3/6 
100 World 2/. 

Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

ENTIRELY NFAV ILLUSTRATED LIST of 
Packet.s and Sets. Rapkin Albums, etc., now 
ready and sent free on request, 
aiBBONS* 1959 SIMPLIFIED WORLD CATA¬ 
LOGUE, 1,657 pages, 14.500 illustrations, 
PRICE 21/-, postage 2/-. 

ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Arlington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
"Experiments” 
1/2 

"Formulae” 

1/2 

"Home 
Chemistry” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 
(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 
OSUll 60 HIGH STREET, 
^tokc Newington,London, N,I6 




S3 G.B. STAMPS 

To all collectors who send 1/6, We will 
also send Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

Adult collectors especially welcome. 

AVON STAMPS (Dept. CNl) 
NORTH WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


Ail^AZI^G iHOVELTV 

SIX IVORY ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE A TINY BEAN 


ACTUALS)^ -WrSIX IVORY 

SIZE ELEPHANTS 

INSIDE BEAN 

Incredible but true! Inside the beautiful 
liighll^-polished little bean are six won¬ 
derfully-carved Ivory Elephants, 


3/0 ?ach. 


POST FREE 
(Money refunded if dissatisfied,) 

EASTERN IMPORTS (CN) 

HORLEY, SURREY, ENGLAND 
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PVZZM.M PAmAOE 


SHORT TALE OF LARRY LONG-TAIL 


MIXED AVIARY 



BUOKEN MELODIES 

Fill the blanks with a Christian 
name to get the titles of eight 
well-known songs, 

. Peel, Waltzing . 

. Ripe.Shafto. Bonny 

. of Argylc. Marlene. 

. the Fliitcr’s Ball. is 

my Darling. 

ODD MAN OUT 

Who is the odd man out in this 
group of famous poets ? 

B' .akh; Cowper; Keats; Morris; 

Shakespeare; Wordsworth. 


IN THE NEWS 

Find the answer to each clue.' 
Then take the first letter in the 
first tuhsvver, the last letter in the 
second, the first letter in the third, 
and so on, to spell the name of 
something that has been in the 
news frequently in the last year, 
SEASON of the year. 

The highest part. 

A relation. 

A number of ships in company. 

Not distant. 

For travelling over snow, 

A young cat. 


GAMACE 

MAMMOTH MODEl HAIIWAY 

A Fabulous New Layout — 

COMPLETELY HE-DESIONED km EMPROYEO 



THE 

LARGEST 
OF ITS 
KIND 
IN 
THE 

WORLD 


1,500 ft. of track and up to 14 huge ‘ O ’ gauge trains make this the most 
interesting layout you could wish for. The Locomotives and Rolling Stock 
are precision made replicas of the real thing, and are controlled by signal 
lights operated from the giant Control Box. The scenic effects include ; 
SKI-JUMP with free-moving skiers ; Logging Camp with a log “flume “ 
down which logs move to a Saw Mill ; Rocket Testing Site with models of 
actual missiles and many other interesting details. 


t959 MODEL BOOKS THE WORLD'S 



1059 ItOOK.I 

SillFS.AinCHAVTCAlUrf ^ * 

.40 

'bU' 


(32 PAGES 


ONLY 




Post 6c/. 


This new issue includes details of trains, boats, cars, 
planes, etc., and details of prices of most models avail¬ 
able at Carnages, Including many new Plastic Scale Kits. 
Also 68-page Conjuring Catalogue I/-. Post 4d. 


MOST FAMOUS 

CHRISTMAS 

BAZAAR 

Meet Father Christmas and 
his amusing Mechanical Ani¬ 
mals at the WINTER 
SPORTS JAMBOREE. Every 
Girl and Boy will receive a 
LUCKY PARCEL. 

Don’t forget the special CRACKER 
TEAS in the Restouront^^ 


CATCH QUESTION 
^^iiAT is it which is neither use¬ 
ful nor ornamental, yet a bus 
or a train or a jet aircraft cannot 
move without it? 

MUSIC QUIZ 

"Y^Tiiat great composer was born 
a German but bccarnc a 
naturalised Englishman and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey? 

]^ame the most famous, maker of 
violins? 

JJow many sections arc there in 
a Symphony Orchestra, and 
what are they? 

FAME IN FIGURES 
2302 80075 

1155 295581 

1370 260331 


Complete the addition sums 
above. When you have done so, 
change the figures in the answers 
into letters according to the 
following code: 

0123456789 
ADHIJLMNOT 
If your answers are^correct, the 
figures will indicate the letters in 
the name of a great English poet 
who was born 350 years ago this 
week. 


“Larry! Do cat more tidily,” 
said Mrs. Long-tailed Field- 
mouse to her son as they nibbled 
nuts under the hazel bush. 

Larry looked at the bits he had 
strewn around him. “Whatever 
does it matter ?” he asked. 

“You will find out some day if 
you go on. And you won’t like 
it,” his mother replied. “Don’t 
bite olT more than you can chew.'’ 

Soon after this Larry went off to 
find a winter home for himself. 
One frosty night he came to a 
house with^ an enormous garden, 
and there he discovered a small 
shed with a little hole in the 
corner. 

Inside were stacks of ■ empty 
wooden seed boxes, stakes, and 
: wire pea guards. And right behind 
everything was a roll of old carpet 
undcrfelt from which the gardener 
cut strips to bind trees to their 
stakes. 

“I can make a perfect winter 
nest inside this roll,” cried'Larry, 
and began chewing bits oil' the 
edge. 

LUCKY DIP 

MOLE’S COAL 

CAID old Mole to his friend 
Water-vole, 

“/ have tunnelled a very big hole. 
Now Vve nothing to fear if the 
weather s severe. 

For I’ve filled it with coke, wood, 
and coal” 


SNOWBALL BATTLE OF MONKEYVILLE COMMON 


GAMAGES, HOLBORH, E.C.I. Hoi. 8484. OPEN THURSDAYS 7 p.m. 



There had been a surprise fall of snow in Monkeyville, and Jaeko and his 
friends lost no lime in making the most of it. Adolphus, too, decided that a 
walk across llic common might he “ most invigorating,’’ and set off in his 
usual jaunty style. Suddenly he was Iialted in his tracks hy a shower of snow¬ 
balls whicli appeared to come from behind a sort of snow-fort. For a 
moment he was most indignant, but the glimpse of a head whiclt quickly 
popped out of sight made him realise that Jacko was up to his tricks again. 
Eager for revenge, Adolphus returned the “ fire,” and soon the air was thick 
with snowballs flying in all directions. “ Good shot,’’ cried Baby, as Chimp 
sent Adolphus’s bowler flying. But Jacko and Co. did not liavc it all their 
own way. Later, all said bow much they bad enjoyed the battle. 


.TEST A FEW WORDS \ 

TlTERri is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make;, but, in each case, only 
one is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of 
the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Answers are in cahimn 5 

1. This is the way to perdition. 4. 

A—A lasting improvement. 

B—Complete downfall. 

C—A sharing out. 


I made a nonchalant entry.- 

A—Against the rules. 

B—Without an invitation. 

C—In a cool manner. 


5. 


2, He came up to me abjeciiy. 
A—Looking most miserable. 
B—In a direct manner. 

C—Intending to make trouble. 


,3. Our problem Js a recurrent 

one. 6. 

A—A recent development. 

B—^Thoroughly investigated. 

C—Occurring again and again. 


She was a naive person. 

A—Slender and graceful. 

B—An evil-doer. 

C—Had a natural simplicity. 

He is a credulous character. 
A—Always owing money. 

B—Foolishly trustful. 

C—Can be depended on. 


Soon he had made a soft nest 
of them inside the roll. Then, 
exploring farther, he found a box 
of tulip bulbs overlooked in the 
planting season. “What lovely 
food!” he squeaked, “I’ll stay 
here till spring.” 

So he could have done, had it 
not been for his untidy eating 
habits. 

For when the gardener came to 
the shed for some stakes, he saw 
the nibbled bits of bulbs Larry 
had dropped. 

“ Ha !- There’s a mouse here. I 
must catch him,” he cried, and. 
began taking everything out of the 
shed. Larry crouched motionless 
in his nest, even when the roll 
with himself inside was lifted out 
on to the path. 

And then the gardener began to 
undo the roll. 

Out shot Larry, scampering 
across the path, and diving to 
safety among the brusscls sprouts. 

“What an escape!” he gasped, 
“That’s what Mother must have 
meant.” Jane Thornicroff 


TREASURE 

No curtains at the window, 

No rugs upon the floor, 

Yet Mother’s little “Junk room” 
Holds treasures by the score. 

A broken fort with lots of guns, 
Toy soldiers made of lead, 

A rocking horse, a basket chair, 

A doll without a head. 

My Mother keeps forgetting 
To throw them all away, 

So that’s the place to find me 
Upon a rainy day. 

HOWLER 

An antiquarian is something in 
which you keep fish. 

THE MILKY WAY 
J^iriLE Joan was eager to go to 
the fancy-dress ball she heard 
her bigger sisters talking about. 

“Please take me,” she said. 
“I’ll come as a milkmaid.” 

“.No, dear. You’re much too 
siuall.” 

“Then let me come as a con¬ 
densed milk maid.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Mixed aviary, Wren; kingfisher; on dew ; 
coot; swift; jackdaw ; rohin, Brukcii 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER ’ 

Waltzing Matilda : 
Cherry Uljie ; Boh- 
luc Shnfto ; Uonuy 
Mary of Argyle; 
Lili Afarlcne ; Phil 
the Flnter’s Ball; 
Charlie is iny Dar¬ 
ling. Odd iiiiiii out. 
Joliii Keats; the 
Christian name of 
all the olheva is 
William. 

In the news. Summer ; top ; Uncle ; (lecT ; 
Near; ski; Kitten—SPUTNIK. Caleli 
question. A noise. Music quiz. George Handel; 
Antonio Stradivari (1614-1737); Four— 
Strings, Woodwind, BrosH, and Percui'iioti. 
Fame .in figures. John Milton—horn Dcccm- 
l)er 9, 160H. 
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JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. 13 Perdition is loss or rniii ; the otter 
loss of ha}>pinc8s in a future state. (Ffoni 
Latin perditiim, destroyed, ruined.) 

2. A Abjectly means in n spiritless, ‘or 
wretched manner. (From Latin ahjectum, 
thrown away, abamloncd.) 

3. C Ilecurrcnt means occurring repeatedly 
or periodically. (From Latin recurrenteni, 
running hack, returning.) 

1. C Nonchalant means cool, not excited. 
(From Old French nonchalant, not being 
warm.) 

5. C Naive means innocent, foolishly simple. 
(From French naff, inborn, naturnL) 

6. B Credulous means ready to believe 
without Bufliciciit evidence, (From Latin 
credulus, believing easily.) 


/ 
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Looking ahead to the 
1960 Olympics 


next Olympic Games are not 
due to be held until August 
1960, in Rome. Nevertheless, over 
45 countries have already an^ 
nounced that they will be sending 
teams. So far the number of 
competitors entered for the various 
events is 5469. In the football 
tournament 28 nations have in¬ 
dicated that they will be com¬ 
peting. 

Meanwhile, in this country, 
attention is being given to prob¬ 
lems raised by the hot weather 
expected during the Games, when 
the thermometer may well be in 
the 90’s; and GeolT Dyson, chief 


Chance for young alhlctcs 

"yyE can expect to see many 
young athletes given their 
first chance of representing their 
country next year, when “B” 
international athletics matches will 
be held for the first time in 
Britain. 

These matches, against Norway 
and Holland, will give an oppor¬ 
tunity to those athletes on the 
fringe of full international 
honours. They will also give an 
opportunity to spectators in the 
provinces, for they arc being held 
away from London, usual scene 
of international meetings. 


coach to the A.A.A., and K. S, 
“Sandy** Duncan, secretary of the 
British Olympic Association, have 
been discussing this with medical 
authorities. Trials will probably 
be carried out to test athletes* 
reactions when performing in such 
temperatures. 

The 1960 Games will see many 
changes introduced in order to 
reduce the number of events 
and competitors. Another change 
suggested is in the Modern 
Pentathlon.. 

As we mentioned in the.CN not 
long ago, this competition is based 
on the idea of a courier travelling 
through enemy country to deliver 
an important message, hence the 
five events—riding, shooting, fenc¬ 
ing, swimming, and cross-country 
running. 

There is, of course, a degree of 
luck about the riding event, for. 
although every effort is made to 
obtain horses of equal ability, no 
one can guarantee that any horse 
is at the top of its form on the 
day of the event. 

So, say the critics on the Con¬ 
tinent, why not replace the horses 
with motor-cycles? Not only 
would this eliminate the luck of 
drawing an unwilling horse, it 
would also be more in keeping 
with the idea of a modern courier. 




"^TO^ETIprETErcTcLr^COnToT Re’ddTtChI W^RCsT*"""TI 

NAME.. I 

ADDRESS.... I 

Please send me Bicycle Catalogue, CN259 | 


ALEC CHEYAiE fmCiEEM) 

PLAVED SOCCEK FOR SCOTLAND 
ONLY ONCE.BUT V^ON THE 
MATCH 
SCORlMCi 
THE ONLY 
rd ^20AL— 

V \ biRBcr 

: A 

\ kick . 

1929 ) 


Sporting Flashbacks^ 




The O'DONNELL 
BROTHERS were 
Comrades is seven 

blFFERESTJoaERTe^MS 

••'imWSRSIHlHE 
SAJ^S SCUM Ana 
cumasibBs, 
THSNPLAm 
Toasmsi^ 

For CELTIC, 

PRESTON,SmPiOiT^ 
HEARTS. ANO 
LNERPOOL . 
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“HE First CLUB 
To Co iNTO^PeClAL 
TRAININC For The 
F.A.CUP FINAL 
WAS 

BLACKBURN 
■ OLYMPIC 

A TEAM OF 
^ORRINtS MEN, 

. The PLA’CERS SPENT A 
WEEK AT BLACKPOOL 
Ano then seat the OLO 

ETONIANS, WHO FlBLOEO SIX 
• INTERNATIONALS. —1883 


s THE WILLIAMS OF CARDIFF 


JJ^UGHY often runs in families, 
particularly in South Wales, 
but there arc few families to beat 
the record of the Williams. Eight 
brothers all play—or have played 
—for Cardiff. 

In past seasons, the Williams 
have been represented in Cardiff 
teams by Gwyn, Brynley, and 
Bleddyn, who won 22 Welsh inter¬ 
national caps. Lloyd has also 
played for Wales on seven occa¬ 
sions. Another of the brothers, 
Vaughan, played for Cardiff “A** 
XV, and would undoubtedly have 
followed his brothers into the 


senior team but for a serious 
injury. In the present team arc 
Cennyd, Elwyn, and Lloyd. 

Now the eighth and youngest 
brother, 17-ycar-old Tony, is a 
member of the Cardiff Youth XV, 
and is expected to reach the first 
team before very long, Cardiff 
travel to London on Saturday to 
meet the Harlequins, but some of 
the Williams family may be at 
Swansea, where the second Welsh 
international trial match is being 
played. 


The skipper 
carries on 

J)ouG Wright, the former Kent 
and England spin bowler, 
retired at the end of the 1957 
season. Now he spends much of 
his time coaching young players at 
the Ashford Branch of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Kent Cricket Clubs. 

Nearly 400 boys between the 
ages of 12 and 15 will be coached 
at nine different centres. , The 
former Kent captain hopes to find 
a few lads who will develop into 
likely players for the County team. 


Ann decides on table tennis 


Prince on the rink 



Sweden’s 12-ycar-oId Crown 
Prince Carl Gustaf caught by the 
camera daring ice-liockey prac¬ 
tice on a Stockholm rink. 


SPORTS QUIZ\ 

1. Billy Wright has represented 
his country at soccer more times 
than any other player. But how 
many times? 

2. What is a caber? 

3. How is the centre of a netball 
pitch marked? 

4. When did England first com¬ 
pete in the World Soccer Cup? 

5. How many Test Matches has 
New Zealand won , against Eng¬ 
land? 

6. In which sport would you use 
a piste? 

15IS ss3f;uno3 Xq uMop uoiusq 
‘Mous pjcii JO* ipjojis n s[ '9 

ouon; *g *0561 ui ’p ’ssojoe soqoui oojqt 
;ods punoj e qjrAV *€ 'somno pueiqSfH 
ur sjojuodiuoo Xq possoi sr ipiqM oiod XAcaq 
•auoi V ’Z *s^>iun 66 poXCLd suq oj-j 'I 


JT^or several years Ann Haydon 
has been wondering whether 
to play tennis or table tennis—or 
both. Ranked No. 2 among the 
world’s table tennis players and 
No. 3 in English tennis, she felt 
that she could achieve greater 
honours if she were to concentrate 
on one game or the other. 

For this winter, at any rate, she 
has solved her problem; she has 
decided to concentrate on table 
tennis. 

Ann had been invited to tour 
South Africa in January with an 
L.T.A. team and also to represent 
England in the Islamia table tennis 
championships in Karachi. A tour 
in sunny South Africa must have 
been tempting, but Ann chose 
Pakistan. 

Her decision could well mean 
that Britain will again have a 
world table tennis champion. Last 


year Ann lost in the final of all 
three events, but after a season 
of continual tournament play she 
is likely to start as favourite for 
the singles title when the cham¬ 
pionships arc held in Dortmund, 
Germany, next March. 

Frank comes back 

“Jn all my years in the game 
nothing has cheered me more,” 
said Mr. Ted Drake the other day. 
And the sight which cheered the 
Chelsea manager was Frank Blim- 
stonc recapturing the form which 
won him an international soccer 
cap two years ago. 

For since then Frank has twice 
broken his leg and twice fought 
back to earn his place in Chelsea’s 
team. 

And if Mr. Drake is right, Frank 
will soon be earning his place in 
England’s team. 


Heavy 

work 

Mai'ianne Dew, of the 
Selsonia iMadies* Athletic 
Club, who ran for Eng¬ 
land in the European 
Games at Stockholm 
and the Empire Games 
at CardilF, docs some 
heavy work at Tooting 
Bee under the eye of her 
trainer, Mr. Reg Bale. 
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